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Birth of Christ’? and is the work of the Dutch painter and 
graver, Abraham Bloemaert (1567-1651). He was known 
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mal pictures, and flower pieces. Among his pupils were his { 
sons, all of whom achieved considerable reputation as pain 
or engravers. 


In his handling of the Nativity theme, Bloemaert has depat 
only slightly from the traditional. Although the setting i 


rather crude, dimly lighted room or stable, there is only « 


ox in the shadow rather than several animals as shown in « 
of our more familiar Nativity pictures. The people present s« 
to be mostly curious onlookers, and there is no indicatio: 
to the identity of Joseph. The artist’s use of light, coming ma 
from the hanging lamp, directs attention to the Christ ©! 
and Mary in an attitude of adoration. However, this same |i 
reflects on the figure in the foreground and gives it un 
emphasis, diverting one’s attention from Mary and Child. 


Another artist’s interpretation of the Nativity is featured 
the opposite page. The article, “How Jesus Fulfills God’s Pr 
ises,”’ by Donald T. Rowlingson is illustrated with a number 
paintings (see pages 5-9). Two Christmas poems are inclu 
in this issue: “Prayer for Little Towns” on page 13 and ‘ 

Other Magi” on page 16. 


(Cover photograph is from Three Lions.) 
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Three Lions 


Artist: Johann von Aachen 


NATIVITY 


“Glory to God in the highest, 


And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the 
and on earth peace among men with whom he is pleased 


heavenly host praising God and saying, 


1”? 
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Displaced Persons at Residuel Camp Rosenheim register for emigration. (Foto-Looschen) 
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Arrivals of Displaced Persons in the 
States reached a new high in 1951. Many 
communions co-operated in this progra 
porting the overseas programs of the de 
tions and the work of Church World 
interdenominational agency. For Metho: 
work has been carried on through the M 
Committee for Overseas Relief, 150 Fifth . 
New York 11, N.Y. (See September 
Aputt TEACHER for a report of this com 

MCOR has brought to this country m¢ 
4,500 individuals—persons displaced | 
famine, and persecution. These individ 
now taking their places in American life 





from local churches indicate the prog 
D.P.’s has been an unqualified success, 
there have been some disappointments. 
whether churches or individuals have di 


that the D.P. families have made many « 





Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Dagalew and their 11-) 
son Vladimir on their way to California. Th« 
the kind of displaced persons resettled by 
(Methodist Prints) 


tions to the churches and communities in which 
they have been placed—that D.P.’s have shown 
a remarkable ability to understand and adapt 
themselves to American customs. In 97 or 98 per 
cent of all cases, the resettlement program has 
brought rich benefits to the American communi- 
ties and families who have provided a home for 
discouraged Europeans. One of the greatest bene- 
fits has been the spiritual stimulation which the 
new arrivals have provided to their hosts. 


Helena Jaskowna and Aleksandra Dolejowna, two 
Polish Methodist deaconesses. Workers such as 
these assist in carrying out the program of MCOR. 
(Methodist Prints) 





Children at Residuel Camp Mittenwald. Eighty per 
cent of these children always are barefoot. (Foto- 
Looschen) 


Barracks at Camp Schwabach, near Nuremberg. 
(Foto-Looschen) 











A Faacc of Their Own 


By Virginia Stafford 


Staff Member, Department of Christian Education of Adults, General Board of Education 


EVERYWHERE there appears to be a growing 
awareness of the place of older persons in the pro- 
gram of the church. Special once-a-year affairs 
attest to this fact: the annual service in which the 
congregation honors those whose church member- 
ship has stretched beyond the fifty-year mark, the 
church-wide reception with boutonnieréd and 
corsaged older members making up the receiving 
line, the family-night dinner with older folks at 
head table. More than these, the on-going plans 
for creative study classes, increased opportunities 
for service, frequent and regular fun and fellow- 
ship occasions that are in the picture in more and 
more churches, prove that these folks are coming 
into their heritage as full members of the church 
family as never before. 

Gone are the days when older adults were ex- 
pected to step aside gracefully and turn over the 
active program of the church to the children and 
grandchildren—a scattering few, perhaps, keep- 
ing places on the official board or some special 
committee. Rapidly going, at least. In their place 
there is no complete and radical change-over to a 
church program completely dominated by older 
adults: indeed no. To discover such would be to 
expose a practice as fallacious as that which in 
the past gave so much attention exclusively to 
youth or other age groups in certain churches. 
Children, youth, young adults, middle-aged per- 
sons continue to have their rightful place and a 
well-rounded program that meets their own par- 
ticular needs. 

Because of the very fact that every group—that 
all these groups—should have the kind of program 
that meets needs—it is important for older per- 
sons, as a part of the total life of the church, to 
share in the kind of program which will help them 
to grow spiritually, socially, intellectually, and 
that is geared to their responsibilities, needs, 
abilities, and time schedule. 

Such a program for older people does not come 
about by accident. It has to be planned for, de- 
liberately, carefully. The board of education and 
the adult council may have to revamp some pres- 
ent plans. Certainly the use of space may need to 
be rethought. There is space for the youth group, 
specially arranged to provide study, worship, and 
recreation. The children’s groups are well cared 
for, too—department by department. 

Is there a room older folks can use for their 
activities? Has the church definitely set aside a 
place for them? I am speaking of more than a 
Sunday morning classroom or the occasianal use 
of the midweek prayer meeting room or the 
ladies’ parlor. 


A 


Older folks need a place for games, for 
for sitting and visiting, for reading—a plac: 
can come to when they are lonely, wh« 
monotony of one-room existence “gets 
down,” or when the noise of a houseful of ; 
children gets to be too much to endure. The) 
a place where game equipment can be left 
for immediate use, where a quilting frame 1 
left in a corner for the next stitch, where 
magazines, and pictures are available at all 

The privilege of coming to such a place fi 
genial, uplifting companionship, for the in! 
sharing of mutual problems, for simply 
the time away with something to do and a « 
of scene, for talking with someone else 
one’s Christian life—this privilege is of in« 
ble value. No one knows how keenly old¢ 
want such experiences unless he has a cha 
share their confidence and learn their pr: 

Many churches can, with very few chang 
little trouble, make provision for such a gat 
place. It need not be palatial. If the space i 
available, the older group can help to n 
cheerful and attractive. They like to do 
Fingers accustomed to fine sewing can w] 
some bright curtains in short order, and : 
skilled in using a paintbrush or hammer ca 
care of other details. 

No, the room does not have to be per 
decor to be right for older folks. It does, ho 
have to fit these very important requirem¢ 
must be at or near street level, as near as px 
to the church entrance, and available at al! 

At least three churches that I know—ma 
tribe increase!—have put such rooms in 
original architectural plans for new bui 
But almost any church can convert some 
somewhere to the needs of this group. 


The Deep of Mercy 


Deep calleth unto deep. The deep of 
calleth unto the deep of mercy. The d 
transgressions calleth unto the deep of 
Greater is the deep of mercy than the 
misery. Therefore let deep swallow deep. ! 
deep of mercy swallow the deep of m 
Girolama Savonarola. 
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THE most deadly sin were the consciou 
no sin.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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“Two Shepherds 
Praying” by J. J. 
Jordaens. 
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How Jesus Fulfills God’s Promises 


By Donald T. Rowlingson 


THe early Christians had a lively interest in the 
relationship between Jesus and the Hebrew 
Scriptures. This was in part a natural interest. 
Assuming that the Scriptures: contained God’s 


revelation of his purposes, they sought to under- 
stand how the new revelation in Jesus was to be 
conceived within that perspective. In addition, 
they had to justify their faith in Jesus to a hos- 
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tile environment. The Cross was a 
stumbling block to Jews and foolish- 
ness to Gentiles. It did not make 
sense to them that God had given 
definitive embodiment of himself in 
a crucified criminal. 

Seeking rationally to justify their 
convictions about Jesus, the early 
Christians thus restudied the Scrip- 
tures to find out what God had said 
about him. Their way of doing this 
was predetermined by the intellec- 
tual methods of their environment. 

In this way there came into being 
collections of testimonia, texts of 
Scripture believed to point toward 
and forecast Jesus and his influence. 
The main emphasis of this point of 
view is expressed in the following 


“Birth of Christ” by Hieronymus Bosch. 
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“The Nativity” by Francisco Z1 


statements: “To him a 
prophets bear’ witness” 
10:43); “Christ died for o 
in accordance with the scri 
... he was raised on the th 
in accordance with the scri) 
(I Corinthians 15: 3-4). Si 
crucifixion of Jesus was t! 
bone of contention, great 
sis was placed upon texts | 
to forecast his passion, b 
were by no means limited 
The whole “event” whi: 
Jesus, inclusive of every 
of his life and work, was r« 
in the light of past prophec 
general conclusion was that 
thing which God had dons 
‘past was but preparati 
Jesus; the entire history o 
but set the stage for the div 
fillment in him. 
It is our concern here t: 
tain in what sense we tod 
legitimately think of 
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“The Virgin of Seville” by 
E. Murillo. 


as fulfilling the promises 
of God in Scripture. To 
that end we shall analyze 
and evaluate certain ways 
in which the early Chris- 
tians thought of it. 

We may begin with the 
point of view of those who 
thought that fulfillment 
meant an exact prediction 
of some single item in 
Jesus’ career. Matthew 
2:15 is a typical example. 
The flight of Jesus’ par- 
ents to Egypt with the 
baby Jesus is assumed to 
fulfill Hosea’s words, “I 
... called my son out of 
Egypt (11:1). 

We realize now, with 
better historical perspec- 
tive, that Hosea was not 
referring to the future at 
all, let alone to Jesus. He 
was simply saying that Je- 
hovah had delivered Is- 


rael (“my son”) from 
Egyptian bondage under 


. the leadership of Moses. We 


observe here how a sound in- 
stinct with regard to the con- 
tinuity between the Old Tes- 
tament and Jesus was misled 
by a faulty conception of the 
nature of Scripture. Un- 
fortunately, this type of 
interpretation was long per- 
petuated in the Christian 
church. It makes no contri- 
bution to us today, however. 

Matthew’s Nativity stories 
moreover are influenced in 
a more subtle way by Old 


“Flight Into Egypt” by J. 
Schnorr Von Carolsfeld. 








Testament precedent. It looks as though they seek 
to make the events of Jesus’ early years parallel 
to those of Moses’ experience, the basis of the 
comparison being that both were deliverers of 
Israel. The parallels consist of the connection of 
Jesus’ birth with Egypt, his deliverance from 
those who would have destroyed him as a babe, 
and the period of time between his birth and pub- 
lic ministry. In a similar way the stories of Jesus’ 
Passion have been influenced by scriptural ideas, 
especially those in Psalms 22 and 69 and in the 
Suffering Servant passages of Isaiah. 


THE PROFOUNDER VIEW 


The distinction must be made here between 
similarities in the two areas and exact prediction. 
Aspects of Jesus’ career may well have parallels 
in the past, or reproduce ancient ideas. An ade- 
quate understanding of the Bible, however, makes 
it impossible for us to be helped by the view that 
Jesus’ ancestors were able to forecast specific 
events in the future. There is a much profounder 
view of fulfillment within the New Testament 
itself, which is far more consistent with Jesus’ 
own point of view. 

In Luke’s story of the Nativity this deeper view 
is present. Jesus is viewed as the realization of 
the hopes of those who, like Simeon, were “look- 
ing for the consolation of Israel.” The Magnificat, 
based on the song of Hannah, sets forth the birth 
of Jesus as the fulfillment of promises made to 
the patriarchs of old, and the Benedictus asso- 
ciates the redemption which is to come in Jesus 
with that promised through “the horn of salva- 
tion” of David’s line. The emphasis, as in Jesus’ 
own words at Nazareth (Luke 4:18-21), is upon 
the fulfillment of the spiritual aspirations of the 
past. 

In the opening words of the Letter to the He- 
brews the revelation in Jesus as “Son” is con- 
trasted with that through the prophets. The point 
is that Jesus completes and perfects a past reve- 
lation which was not entirely lacking in worth. 
Fulfillment in this view moves entirely within 
the limits of religious and ethical insights. It is 
the quality of Jesus’ life and thought which is 
underlined. God is perfectly revealed in Jesus, as 
he brings to their ultimate realization the great 
spiritual aspirations of the ancient Hebrew 
prophets. 

Paul has a similar idea in II Corinthians 1:20: 
“For all the promises of God find their Yes in 
him.” Paul is not thinking of specific predictions 
of items in the total work of Jesus. “All the prom- 
ises” is a way of referring to the total meaning of 
the revelation of God in Scripture, with emphasis 
upon its spiritual and ethical aspects. Paul means 
that God’s eternal purposes, manifested in the 
course of Hebrew history as a whole, have been 
fully realized in Jesus. The uniquely Christian 
element in this idea is the conviction that they 
have been realized in a single person. As in the 


38 


thought of Hebrews, there were many pers: 
volved in the expression of God’s purposes 


past, the sum total of their contribution: 
still imperfect and incomplete. Over agains 
God has now raised up a single person in 
everything which they strove to express 


nature and will of God is to be seen in def 


form. He perfectly realized in his own li 
work the meaning of God’s promises and t! 
ditions of their realization among men. 
Let us be more specific. What was the 
of Jesus’ superiority, which was at the san 
a fulfillment of the ancient promises? The 
promise was that of a future for mankind 
God would bring to pass in and throug! 
who had faith in him and who express: 
faith in moral obedience. The covenant r 
ship expressed it, whether in its older or it 
forms, whether thought of, that is, in ter 
materialistic and nationalistic relationshi) 
terms of Jeremiah’s more spiritual conce} 
a law within the heart, and involving as v 
idea of a faithful remnant within the nat 
What Jesus did was to give absolute v 
the spiritual conception of promise. Mi 
hopes in his day still retained to a great 
grosser elements. Jesus purged them f: 
view. He lifted up the deeper spiritual asp 
of the past. Thus he repudiated the idea | 
Messianic kingdom involved of necessity n 
istic advantages for those faithful to G 
essential promise was not a strip of territ: 
as was promised to Abraham and his chi 


THE UNIVERSAL KINGDOM 


Above all, Jesus repudiated the idea 
Messianic kingdom would bring national! 
vantages to Israel. The basis of judgme: 
be entirely ethical, as the prophets had s« 
man being judged solely on the basis o! 
sponse to God’s moral will. Thus, the J 
kingdom would include Gentiles, if the; 
the moral laws of God. It was univers 
its outreaches. In so far as this hope for t] 
concerned this life, it related to a qualit 
for individuals which would produce |! 
among all men. Behind this fuller view : 
idea of the remnant as composed of tho: 
Israel who rose above materialistic and 
conceptions of God’s promises. In the fut 
understood the meaning of this emphasi: 
when he was led to say, “There is neithe: 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free, 
neither male nor female; for you are : 
Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). 

This type of fulfillment sees Jesu 
tinguishing between the more primitive 
of ancient thought and those of a nob! 
and taking his stand on the high place 
him actually as going clear to the sum: 
mountain. From that-vantage point he s 
that had been seen by others from low 
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but he saw it all in the perfect proportion which 
was only possible from the peak. 

Jesus himself said that he came to fulfill the 
law and the prophets, meaning the Scriptures. 
Matthew understood this to mean the way in 
which Jesus drove men back from the written 
commandment, such as that against murder, to 
the state of mind which made murder inevitable. 
In a deeper sense, Jesus was asking men to re- 
consider the nature of God. He was saying that 
when men really grasp the meaning of God as 
Father, they will be enabled to attain a perspec- 
tive on human relations which will eliminate all 
disrespect for other persons. Thus murder and 
adultery and all immoral practices will be 
eliminated. 

The greatest fulfillment in Jesus is what we 
learn from him about the nature of God. For cen- 
turies his ancestors sought to understand God, 
and some of them reached very high levels of 
comprehension. What Jesus did was not for the 
first time to reveal the true nature of God. What 
he did was perfectly, in a single life, to sum up 
and realize the highest insights of the past, bring- 
ing a new synthesis to expression which cannot 
be improved upon. 

What men consider the promises of God to be 
depends upon their conception of God. By ful- 
filling the ancient search for the meaning of God, 
Jesus thus brought to full realization the prom- 
ises associated with that search. His supreme con- 
tribution is expressed in the Christian conviction 
that God is like Jesus. 


THE MEANING FOR US 


This has direct meaning for us, and it places a 
heavy responsibility upon us. Jesus fully realized 
in himself the meaning of God, and in that sense 
he is a fulfillment. On the other hand, since the 
purposes of God have never been perfectly real- 
ized in the life of mankind, Jesus is himself also 
promise. He shows us what life can be like, if we 
take seriously the revelation embodied in him. 
His achievement gives us hope and courage, but 
we must reproduce his loyalty to the best we 
know, as revealed in him, if the promises are to 
come to expression in society. 

There is something thrilling in all this. The 
author of the Letter to the Hebrews may again 
be permitted to help us understand its signifi- 
cance. As a means of exhorting his readers to 
perseverence, he set before them the panorama 
of Hebrew history with its culmination in Jesus 
as the “pioneer and perfecter” of their faith. 

We are set down at a crucial turning point in 
world history. There are many temptations to fear 
and discouragement as we face the realities of our 
day. The thought of the divine process which cul- 
minated in Jesus encourages us also to persevere 
in the confidence that God’s purposes for hu- 
manity persist over the years, and that today we 
are a part of that caravan which moves forward 


in faith to their accomplishment. We are sur- 
rounded by a “cloud of witnesses,” whose faith- 
fulness to the best light they had, made possible 
the fuller achievement in Jesus. And we have 
what they did not possess. We have Jesus, in 
whom God’s perfect will found expression. His 
achievement calls us to the mighty task of fulfill- 
ing God’s promises for our day, as it also leads us to 
believe that they can and will be fulfilled, if we 
are willing to be used to that end. 


[Dr. Rowlingson is professor of New Testament 
Literature, Boston University School of Theology. 
—Editor. ] 


Reconciliation 


Now Christ is the visible expression of the 
invisible God. He existed before creation began, 
for it was through Him that everything was made, 
whether spiritual or material, seen or unseen. 
Through Him, and for Him, also, were created 
power and dominion, ownership and authority. In 
fact, every single thing was created through, and 
for, Him. He is both the First Principle and the 
Upholding Principle of the whole scheme of 
creation. And now He is the Head of the Body 
which is composed of all Christian people. Life 
from nothing began through Him, and life from 
the dead began through Him, and He is, therefore, 
justly called the Lord of all. It was in Him that 
the full nature of God chose to live, and through 
Him God planned to reconcile in His own Person, 
as it were, everything on earth and everything 
in heaven by virtue of the sacrifice of the Cross. 

And you yourselves, who were strangers to 
God, and, in fact, through the evil things you 
had done, His spiritual enemies, He has now 
reconciled through the death of His Body on the 
Cross, so that He might welcome you to His pres- 
ence clean and pure, without blame or reproach. 
This reconciliation assumes, of course, that you 
maintain a firm position in the faith, and do not 
allow yourselves to be shifted away from the hope 
of the Gospel, which you have heard, and which, 
indeed, the whole world is now having an oppor- 
tunity of hearing. 

—Colossians 1: 15-22, translated by J. B. Phillips 
in Letters to Young Churches; The Macmillan 
Company, 1947. Used by permission. 


Ir to please the people we offer what we our- 
selves disapprove, how can we afterward defend 
our work? Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and the honest can repair. The event is in 
the hand of God.—George Washington. 








Adult Classes Celebrate 


By Edward D. Staples 


Director, Department of the Christian Family, General Board of Education 


This article will be helpful for adult classes which 
are studying suggestions for the Christmas ob- 
servance this year. 


Irs time we did something besides packing a 
Christmas basket,” exclaimed Mrs. Perry when 
the class president asked if they intended to pack 
the usual basket for a “poor” family. 

“What does that family do the rest of the year?” 
asked Mr. Roberts, the secretary. 

“IT was chairman of the committee last year,” 
Mrs. Jansen volunteered, “and we had a hard time 
finding a needy family to whom we could give our 
basket. The social agencies know the families 
needing relief and see that they are taken care 
of at Christmas.” 

“I think we should do something for others at 
Christmas,” added Mrs. Perry, “but what?” 

“Might it be better to raise money for some 
good cause which would go on throughout the 
year?” someone asked. 

“I’m tired of giving money to a good cause,” 
Mrs. Perry argued. “I want to know where my 
money goes and what it goes for. When I spend it 
on my children, I know where it goes, and I try 
to make every penny count. I can’t afford to throw 
money away on myself—on new clothes or waste- 
ful living, and I want to be just as careful about 
the money I set aside for the work of the Lord.” 

“Sounds logical,’ said the class president, 
“Would you like to appoint a committee to study 
the possibilities and bring in a report next 
Sunday?” 

It was unanimously voted and three of those 
who had talked the most were selected as the 
committee. The following Sunday they brought 
back two suggestions: 

“We could give a Christmas party for the kids 
at the county home. No one seems to remember 
them during the holidays or we could have a toy 
party and everyone bring usable toys from home 
or buy new ones to give to children who will not 
have much Christmas.” 

“Why not do both?” three people asked almost 
at once. 

“We hoped you’d say that,” the chairman of the 
committee replied. So it was quickly agreed. Dis- 
cussion brought out the suggestion that they ad- 
vertise in the church bulletin and call all mem- 
bers of the class, asking them to bring toys ten 
days before Christmas so the class members could 
repair and paint them if necessary. One member 
was asked to visit the superintendent of the 
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county home and work out arrangements 
party and committees were quickly formed 
activities for the party, buy ice cream ai 
and publicize the plan. 

Of course, it was a success. 

“This is much more fun than packing a |} 
commented Mrs. Perry, her fingers stuck 
glue from repairing a set of doll furnitur: 

“It surely is,” her husband added. “] 
though we were really doing somethin; 
while and think of the fun we’ve had d: 


What Can Be Done 
That was just one adult class. Every Ch 


adult classes all across the United States |! 


projects which will bring them the joy of 
others. Annually they strive to re-create t! 
of the first Christmas at Bethlehem. 

If our classes would study the Christm: 
carefully, they would see that the simp! 
the setting and the adoration of the shep! 
in vivid contrast to our own Christmas cel: 


today. The gifts of the Wise Men were in ! 


with their station in life. The giving of g 
not the important fact of the Nativity. V 
brate because of the coming of the Christ, 
deemer. It is because of the way he li, 
Matthew and Luke recorded the stories al 
birth. The greatest gift we can give at C] 
time is the Christian life we live. By our 
like example we best bring our gifts to tl 
Even in our giving to others we need to | 
self-sacrificing spirit of Jesus. 

Here are some things that can be don: 

1. Adult classes can help their mem! 
serve Christmas in a Christian manner 
cussing the meaning of Christmas e 
December. 

2. One group prepares a list of good bh: 
children in order that parents will know 
buy for their children. 

3. Another class prepares a worship 
for use in the home at Christmastime an 
it to every home in the parish. The Dep: 
of the Christian Family of the Board of 
tion, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee, sells : 
mas worship service with a four-color pi: 
the Nativity. Price, $2.00 per hundred or : 
per dozen. Please send the cash with yor 
for this material. 

4. Instead of giving a Christmas bask: 
not interest the class in a family which t! 
help as long as help is needed? 

5. If the class brings cheer to a home 
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aged or a children’s home, plan to continue the 
visits into the new year so that every month in 
the year the class members may have the joy of 
sharing with others. 

6. A Christmas craft shop at the church pro- 
vides an opportunity for Christmas fellowship 
while individuals learn to make Christmas gifts. 
Persons who can sew, knit, bake, make candy, re- 
pair toys, or work with plastics are glad to share 
their knowledge with others. 

7. Your class might take charge of a Christmas 
pageant at the church, or a party for all of the 
children in the church school as a family-night 
Christmas party. 

8. One adult class discusses Christmas home 
customs such as making a creche, decorating the 
tree, cutting out silhouettes for the windows. One 
family makes calendars from old Christmas cards. 

9. Many churches use visual aids during the 
Christmas season. Forecast, a publication sent to 
every pastor and church-school superintendent, 
contains lists of motion pictures and slides related 
to the church-school lessons. 

10. Members of adult classes find help in ex- 
changing recipes for fruit cake, cookies, candies, 


and other Christmas delicacies. The joy of giving 
is even greater than the fun of receiving, and try- 
ing new ideas for cooking and sharing the results 
with others can make Christmas a very merry 
time. The whole family can participate in the 
making of Christmas cookies and candies. 

But Christmas is more than a merry season. It 
should be a blessed season as well. If the days 
which precede the holy day are so rushed that 
there is no time to seek the blessing of God, we 
have lost the real spirit of Christmas. If in prep- 
aration people spend so much more than they 
can afford that they have regrets and worries for 
the next three months, the Christmas spirit is 
profaned. 

Of course, there will be sacrifices in order to 
bring happiness to others, but let us weigh our 
reasons for giving. Do we give to our children 
wholly because of the boost to our own ego? Or 
is there the honest satisfaction which comes from 
true Christian giving? 

Let us talk about this spirit of Christmas in 
our adult groups this year so that Christmas in 
1951 will truly be a very blessed Christmas 
season. 


“St. Paul was impeached .. .” 


A REPRINT 


A most astonishing misconception has long 
dominated the modern mind on the subject of St. 
Paul. It is to this effect: that Jesus preached a 
kindly and simple religion (found in the gospels) 
and that St. Paul afterwards corrupted it into a 
cruel and complicated religion (found in the 
epistles). This is really quite untenable. All the 
most terrifying texts came from the mouth of our 
Lord: all the texts on which we can base such 
warrant as we have for hoping that all men will 
be saved come from St. Paul. If it could be proved 
that St. Paul altered the teaching of his Master 
in any way, he altered it in exactly the opposite 
way to that which is popularly supposed. But 
there is no real evidence for a pre-Pauline doc- 
trine different from St. Paul’s. The epistles are, for 
the most part, the earliest Christian documents 
we possess. The Gospels come later. They are not 
“the gospel,” the statement of the Christian belief. 
They were written for those who had already been 
converted, who had already accepted “the gospel.” 
They leave out many of the “complications” (that 
is, the theology) because they are intended for 
readers who have already been instructed in it. 
In that sense the epistles are more primitive and 
more central than the Gospels—though not, of 
course, than the great events which the Gospels 
recount. God’s act (the Incarnation, the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Resurrection) comes first: the 
earliest theological analysis of it comes in the 
epistles: then, when the generation who had 


known the Lord was dying out, the Gospels were 
composed to provide for believers a record of the 
great Act and of some of the Lord’s sayings. The 
ordinary popular conception has put everything 
upside down. Nor is the cause far to seek. In the 
earlier history of every rebellion there is a stage 
at which you do not yet attack the King in person. 
You say, “The King is all right. It is his Ministers 
who are wrong. They misrepresent him and cor- 
rupt all his plans—which, I’m sure, are good plans 
if only the Ministers would let them take effect.” 
And the first victory consists in beheading a few 
Ministers: only at a later stage do you go on and 
behead the King himself. In the same way, the 
nineteenth-century attack on St. Paul was really 
only a stage in the revolt against Christ. Men were 
not ready in large numbers to attack Christ him- 
self. They made the normal first move—that of 
attacking one of His principal ministers. Every- 
thing they disliked in Christianity was therefore 
attributed to St. Paul. It was unfortunate that 
their case could not impress anyone who had 
really read the Gospels and the Epistles with at- 
tention: but apparently few people had, and so 
the first victory was won. St. Paul was impeached 
and banished and the world went on to the next 
step—the attack on the King Himself.—From C. 8. 
Lewis’ Introduction to Letters to Young Churches, 
by J. B. Phillips; The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
Used by permission. 
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Where Can We Find Leaders? 


By Alan J. Davis 


In this article the minister of The Methodist 
Church, Kensington, Connecticut, describes a 
leadership plan developed by a young adult fel- 
lowship. 


SooNER or later every adult group that at- 
tempts to consider serious problems is faced with 
the problem of leadership. When it faces this crisis 
it may either fall back on outside speakers or it 
may give up a discussion type program and say: 
“Let’s just have monthly socials!” 

This need not happen to your group. Here’s how 
one young adult fellowship solved this problem. 

A program-committee meeting was called to 
which everyone in the group was invited. Six 
couples responded. These twelve young adults 
had had no special training in group leadership. 
They were in no sense experts in leading group 
discussions. Yet they were willing to help out if 
the group needed them. 

A series of meetings was planned on civil lib- 
erties. This material appeared in Adult Student 
several years ago. Each couple was assigned one 
Sunday to be responsible for the discussion. The 
program committee then proceeded to discuss the 
first topic informally among themselves. Many 
interesting ideas were introduced during this im- 
promptu discussion. The couple in charge of the 
subject being discussed took notes. 

After the subject was discussed for about half 
an hour, a halt was called and the subject for the 
second Sunday in the series was discussed in the 
same way. Following that, the third topic was 
discussed. 

At the weekly Sunday meetings that followed, 
the couple in charge of the first topic was able to 
lead the discussion quite well because they had 
already been over that subject once and the others 
that had discussed it at the planning meeting were 
able to keep the discussion going because they too 
had spent some time on that particular subject. 

Each Sunday a topic is discussed that has al- 
ready been considered by the program committee. 
Ten people are primed to help the couple that 
is designated to lead the particular discussion. 
Thus people with no previous training nor special 
knowledge about the topic to be discussed find 
themselves easily leading a thoughtful and 
stimulating discussion. 

This plan worked especially well during the 
series of meetings based on the Methodist Faith 
booklets. A different article of faith was discussed 
each week. Young adults who had not previously 
thought much about the Holy Spirit or the king- 
dom of God were thrilled to discover they could 
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lead an interesting discussion on such top 
the series continued, more and more peo} 
veloped the techniques of discussing a ba 
profound subject. 

The same plan can be used on any sé 
programs and with any number of people 
groups using lessons from Adult Student a 
to place in the hands of all members of th: 
the source material which will provide th 
for discussion. As the topic has already b« 
cussed at the program committee meeting 
new ideas are suggested which could no’ 
from a group meeting the subject for the fii 
on Sunday. 

One of the most encouraging aspects 
leadership plan is the growth and enthusia 
takes place at the planning meetings wh 
held once every three or four weeks. The 
fellowship that can only be developed 
frank discussion of basic problems is stin 

This plan for developing leadership from 
a group itself can be adopted by any grou} 
meets weekly for discussions. Try it i 


group. 
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Where Is the Borderline? 


THE Washington newspapers recently 1 
the news that a Senator’s wife had been th: 
of a theft of a $2500 diamond and platinun 
let. It was added that the bracelet was th« 
a shipbuilding company in token of th: 
service in christening one of its boats. 

The news occurred at a time when C 
was busy with the consideration of et 
government, yet no commentator saw the 
necting the little with the big news. Th« 
could not illustrate better what is wro. 
the contemporary scene in the Capital. 1 
derline between right and wrong has be: 
ually whittled away; and, increasingly, 
what is right that counts, but, as the P 
puts it, what is legal. 

—From “The Atlantic Report on the 
Today” in The Atlantic Monthly, Septemb 
Used by permission. 


One thing only I teach: sorrow, the . 
sorrow, the cessation of sorrow, and 1 
which leads to the cessation of sorrow.— 

















Prayer for Little Towns 


Lord, hear our prayer for little towns 
That have no room for thee: 

The crowded Bethlehems of earth, 
Asleep to destiny; 


The busy Nazareths where tongues 
Are edged with cutting flame; 
The villages where many yet 
Have never known thy name; 


Lord, hear our prayers for these along 
The dusty ways we go: 

Each needy, half-forgotten town, 

Each worldly Jericho. 


And may the doors be opened wide, 
The homes make room for thee, 

As long ago, when thou didst find 
True hearts at Bethany. 


By RUTH MARGARET GIBBS 
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“The campus and the local church must provide a channel of expression for God to speak to this generat 
youth. We believe that this message consists in not being conformed to things of this world, but in being 
formed by the renewal of the mind. . . .” Above.—The reference room in the University of Chattanooga | 





As This Student Generation Goes . . 


By Harvey C. Brown 


This article is published in observance of Student 
Recognition Day, traditional special day in the 
Methodist calendar. The author is associate sec- 
retary, Department of College and University 
Religious Life, General Board of Education. 


Every year our church literature carries some 
information concerning the college student and his 
relationship to his home church. More than one 
of our calendar events during the church year has 
special significance for the student who is pre- 
paring for Christian service either vocationally or 
avocationally. 

I shall attempt to define the functions and indi- 
cate the significance of Student Recognition Day, 
a special day of the church year. 

On the initiation of every new program or 
movement in the Christian church, there is a time 
of indifference, followed by a period of misun- 
derstanding and confusion of thought, working at 
cross purposes; then there comes acceptance of 
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the program. On the matter of correlati 


responsibilities of the campus and the local « 


with reference to the religious life of the s 
the Protestant churches are just now 

over from the first of these stages to the 
Indifference and complacency are giving 


interest and concern, and yet the full endor 
of the program of training youth in inté 


churchmanship is far from practical reali: 


or even enthusiastic approval. 
The Methodist Church has pioneered ir 


phases of the program of Christian edu: 
About half a century ago, President E! 


Harvard asserted that the swmmer can 
America’s greatest contribution to educati« 


appraisal of the educational instruments « 
Methodist Church at this time in our c 
would have to place the Christian progr: 


students high on the list—if strengthened, 


structed, and trained personalities are crit« 


good education. 
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Before discussing a special program of The 
Methodist Church, I must call attention to the 
specialized training in religion on our church col- 
lege campuses and on tax-supported and inde- 
pendent campuses. The Methodist Student Move- 
ment has been established as a church student 
movement; that is, the Church offers within her 
own body and life the opportunity for her own 
young people to find local and intercollegiate 
Christian expression in a church student move- 
ment that is of the Church, in the Church, and 
through the Church. Strangely, in the beginning 
the movement received considerable opposition 
in the Church because some leaders felt that this 
“sets college youth apart from others” or makes 
them become separatists. 

This opposition is growing less and less in the 
face of recognized achievements. The student 
movement in The Methodist Church has gone 
steadily forward in the belief that it is a part of 
God’s purpose in history. The ecumenical Church 
means the awakened Church, the renewing 
Church, and we are happy to have this manifesta- 
tion within the student life of Methodism. So 
this specialized program is helping to bring the 
college men and women of Methodism to a new 
consciousness of the meaning and significance of 
the Christian fellowship—the Church. 

Christian education comes alive when the 
campus and the local church begin to show some 
concern for students, giving them projects in in- 
service training, and opportunities for  self- 
expression and training in worship. A part of this 
coming alive is the recognition of the returning 
student as a part of the local church fellowship. 
Student Recognition Day is used by more than 
fifteen thousand churches the last Sunday in the 
year to cement the devotions and loyalties of stu- 
dents to the local congregation. 

Some of the functions of this special day are: 

1. To give students an opportunity to share 
with the local church some of the significant ex- 
periences of campus life. Says one student, 
“College hasn’t been the same since I found my 
place in the religious program of the campus. I 
can now see some point to the four years—at 
first I thought it was time lost.” Such an awaken- 
ing can be deepened fourfold with a chance to 
discuss it with friends and parents in the home 
church. 

2. To give a realistic understanding of what col- 
lege and university can mean to high school grad- 
uates. A part of the Student Recognition Day 
program is to invite all high school graduates into 
this special experience. An element of importance 
in the value of this fellowship and sharing pro- 
gram is that it comes at a time when the high 
school student is ready for grasping new insights 
and making plans for the future. 

3. To offer the local church and the families 
of returning students opportunities to evaluate 
the campus experience in terms of the invest- 


ments made in the life of the student. The local 
church has a definite equity in the life of a young 
person who goes out from the community. A wise 
church will attempt to conserve that equity by 
gauging its training program to anticipate the 
needs, aspirations, and even the frustrations 
which will surely come to its youth when they 
break away from the moorings of home and com- 
munity. The home church should seek to know 
what its youth are thinking, and what is imparted 
to them at this juncture in their development. 
Above all, it is important to know what answer or 
answers they think the Christian faith gives. 

If the program is carefully planned, the church 
will unconsciously take on new strength and spir- 
itual power. The young people will return to their 
intellectual pursuits both in college and high 
school with a deepened sense of appreciation and 
reverence for the Church. 

It is obvious that Student Recognition Day has 
special meaning for the student and his home 
church. From the viewpoint of the college and 
from the viewpoint of every Methodist who is 
restless under the responsfbility which the Church 
has in challenging our young people to respond 
to the call of Christian service, the observance 
has special significance. 

The day comes this year on December 30. The 
occasion should be a tangible expression of a 
major emphasis of the church college and the 
Wesley Foundation, which is a growing relation 
to the student to his church. To have the student 
present and participating in the Service of Recog- 
nition indicates that, thanks to the campus reli- 
gious fellowship, geographical separation from 
the church has not diminished the student’s sense 
of identification with and loyalty to it during his 
absence from home. 

The special observance may stress some of the 
special fruits of the Advance for Christ and His 
Church. In the four-year plan of the Advance 
those who are closest to the student believe that 
a college generation is growing through the pro- 
gram. The primary purpose of the Advance move- 
ment is to be related to the student and his living 
on the campus. Out of this group come the lay 
members of the church and its ministry, both at 
home and abroad. Most of all, out of this group 
come the lives that through witness, both in the 
home and in work, make religion effective. As this 
student generation goes, so goes the religious life 
of the country. The local church and the college 
campus must make the Advance real to this 
student generation. 

The campus and the local church must provide 
a channel of expression for God to speak to this 
generation of youth. We believe that this message 
consists in not being conformed to things of this 
world, but in being transformed by the renewal of 
the mind, proving what is that good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God (Romans 12:2). 
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“‘Worship of the Wise Men,’”’ by Hermann Klotz 


THE OTHER MAGI 


“You follow but a transient star,” 
The other Magi smiled and sighed: 

“Alas, that you should journey far 
With nothing gained,” they cried. 


“You travel on an unknown way,” 
They whispered sadly one by one, 

“By perilous night, by toilsome day 
Beneath the blazing sun. 


“And all your gold shall come to naught, 
Each gift you bear within your hand, 
Before you find that One you sought 
In yonder alien land.” 


Photo from Three Lion 


And so the other Magi kept 

Their earthly treasures hoarded well 

And dreamed of kingdoms while they slept 
And gain no tongue could tell. 


But those who, bravely journeying, 
Brought with them worship’s costly gem, 
One day beheld the Infant-King, 

And God, at Bethlehem. 


By RUTH MARGARET GIBBS 
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The Sins Against Europe’s Children 


In Children of Europe (by Dorothy Macardle; 
the Beacon Press, 1951; $3.75), the author has 
given a well-documented account of what hap- 
pened and is happening to the children of Europe. 
It is a poignant story which all persons interested 
in the happiness and well-being of children should 
read. It is a grim story and many sections are hard 
to take because they depict thousands upon thou- 
sands of desolated children in Europe with un- 
endurable memories. It is a story about children 
being sinned against and doomed to grow up cut 
off from normal living and ignorant of the gentler 
ways of life. 

The book is divided into three parts and is 
packed with information. The first two parts deal 
with Hitler’s first victims, the German children, 
and the experiences of boys and girls in other 
countries under the Nazi occupation. The third 
part deals with the period after liberation and the 
reactions and needs of the children as efforts were 
made and are being made to help these suffering 
victims have hope once more in the future. 

The book opens with a description of how Ger- 
man youth, growing up after the first world war 
with no vision or faith on which to stand, were 
fired to a white heat of devotion to Hitler. The 
pent-up energies of six million youth were ex- 
ploited and hammered and twisted into weapons 
for Hitler’s ends. He drove them in a sort of 
hysterical trance, a “collective intoxication.” 

And so parents saw children with hard bodies 
and hard minds taught to be calloused and to 
have no pity for themselves or others. The more 
thoughtful and more sensitive parents of these 
children were in great despair. When many tried 
to hold their young people back from the Nazi 
movement, they themselves were thrown into 
concentration camps. 

And then the author tells the sad story of the 
invasion and occupation—uncounted multitudes 
of children in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Latvia, Lithuania, Ukraine, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
France suffering with fears, tensions, fatigue, and 
unremitting anxiety about food. The Jewish chil- 
dren fared worst. The author says that it is not 
possible to estimate the number of children who 
perished during the war but it is believed to be 
about two million. 

One cannot read Chapter VI, “The Jews,” with- 
out realizing the nightmare through which these 
people passed as the systematic “liquidation” 
went on month after month. Little wonder that 
the Jewish children snatched from the holocaust 


looked to the Promised Land in Palestine with 
hope and joy. Miss Macardle states that the 
records of Jewish children form the most pitiable 
archives in existence of misery and fear. 

During all the war there were children who 
resisted these unwelcome guests. They were child 
soldiers living in the midst of terror and horror. 
Some of their experiences, however, were very 
amusing and bring a smile to the reader, espe- 
cially in Chapter III, “Poland.” 

When liberation came to the occupied countries, 
the boys and girls gradually realized through the 
soldiers, who were good to them, that outside the 
Nazi world there was another and a wider one in 
which it was pleasant to be alive. 

The author points out that the task of rehabili- 
tation for these unfortunate children has not been 
easy. In almost every case the boys and girls 
have been difficult guests who complained, criti- 
cized, and abused their helpers. The injustice and 
outrage they had suffered made it doubly hard 
for them to adjust to a new life where people 
showed kindness. It was hard for them to believe 
that promises made to them would be kept. 

As you read chapter after chapter in the third 
part, you will notice how hard it had been for 
these children to accept a gentle, tranquil en- 
vironment, and a program of study, social activity, 
and co-operative living after they had lived so 
long in an atmosphere of evil, and where they had 
witnessed inhuman murder and had been forced 
to help in such barbarous work. 

The author points out that it was especially 
hard for the Jews. They had been savagely taught 
that their racial origin set them apart. And so 
for a long time they would say, “Are you sure 
Jews are allowed?” In the rehabilitation it has 
taken forbearance and great understanding on 
the part of adults to overcome the great distrust. 
They knew that they would have to tolerate 
much restlessness, rudeness, incessant smoking. 
As one boy said, ““You’d smoke all day, too, if you 
had seen your mother and father burned.” 

Miss Macardle in her closing chapter, “Today’s 
Campaigns,” explains that “to millions of people 
in Europe the years that have passed since the 
end of the war have brought little except deeper 
despondency.” There are between twenty and 
thirty million children in Europe and about sixty 
million in the world who are in a declining state 
of health because there is still not enough to eat. 
The United Nation’s International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, the International Union for 
Child Welfare, the Save the Children Fund, the 
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Swiss Red Cross, and many others are working 
to bring help and comfort to these desolate 
children. 

One cannot read Children of Europe without 
being made aware as never before of the impor- 
tance of this child-welfare work. Miss Macardle 
will have accomplished her aim in writing such 
a book if persons everywhere support these or- 


ganizations in this great, co-operative enterp! 
It is fitting that the book ends with the “Dec! 
tion of the Rights of the Child.” 


—Rosemary K. Roorbac! 


[Rosemary K. Roorbach is assistant edito 
Children’s Publications, Editorial Division, ( 
eral Board of Education.—Editor. ] 


Are Unitarians Christians? 


What do Unitarians believe? At what points do 
their doctrines differ from those of orthodox 
Christian churches? The teacher who would like 
to get help on these questions can find an able 
statement of Unitarian beliefs in Unitarianism 
Today by Stephen H. Fritchman (American Uni- 
tarian Association, 1950; 58 pages, 50 cents). This 
statement will make clear to the layman the rea- 
son Unitarians were not admitted many years 
ago to the Federal Council of Churches, fore- 
runner of the present National Council of 
Churches. 

Mr. Fritchman, who is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, California, pre- 
sented this summary of Unitarianism in a series 
of radio addresses. The booklet which resulted 
from these talks is characterized by economy of 
words, clarity, and forthrightness of expression. 
In order to illustrate how Unitarianism differs 
from the doctrines of classical Christianity, a few 
salient points of Mr. Fritchman’s presentation, to- 
gether with comments of the reviewer, are given 
below: 

Fritchman: Unitarians are freethinkers in re- 
ligion. Unitarianism is not a creed but a method 
of living. It is not a dogma, but a strategy of 
arriving at truth and the good life. 

Reviewer: The freethinker in religion makes 
the mistake, I think, of assuming that he has no 
dogma. His very objection to the dogmas of his 
grandfather or somebody else is evidence of the 
fact that he has his own dogma. So the problem 
for sincere seekers after truth is good or bad 
dogmas—not dogma or lack of dogma. 

F.: Unitarians, . . . see man as inherently good 
and adequate and increasingly able to control 
himself and his environment, within the limits of 
flesh and blood, and time and space. 

R.: Unitarians, we think, set up a dogma, a 
“sunny view” of human nature, in contradiction 
to the facts of life. Man is a sinner, a creature of 
necessity and freedom, who exercises a fixed and 
God-given autonomy in the physical world but 
who is dependent upon divine grace for salvation. 

F.: A religion that cannot be broadly universal 
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and bind all men together without strain on 
credulity or conscience has no hope of succe: 

R.: The Trinitarian faith is the most unive 
faith conceivable. This is why it above all ot 


affirmations has appealed to the hearts of milli 


of people of every race and culture. The time 
come when all men will confess Jesus Chri: 
Lord; for he comes as no alien Anglo-Saxon sa 
but as their very own to bind all men togeth: 

F.: The Unitarians . . . place first the disco 
of truth wherever it emerges—in science 
morals, in government, in the church, in ed 
tion. . . . We know that man can be incred 
cruel and stupid, but we know that the remed 
not in a doctrine of craven surrender 
jealous deity, but in finding more light, n 
knowledge. ... 

R.: Christ is the truth, the revelation 
reaches man in the depths of his reason, affect 
feeling, and will, a standard by which trut] 
every field of investigation must be judged. 
think the key to the understanding of life 
destiny is in a Person—this doctrine seems to 
count for the facts of experience better than 
limited modern notions of giving supreme pla 
discovery by the senses. It is not a denial of! 
validity or importance of knowledge to say 
knowledge does not save us. Modern man kn 
more and more about less and less, but his s 
life is in desolation—not because of lack 
knowledge but because of a perversity of the 
a perversity mere knowledge alone is powe1 
to heal. 

F.: The Unitarians ask their friends to 
Jesus with the greatest possible seriousness. 
object to the doctrines of (Jesus’) supernat 
origin or his later transfiguration, because ‘ 
obscure the challenge of his life and teaching 

R.: “What think ye of Christ?” This is 
serious question. In Christ we meet not mers 
doctrine or a speculation but God himself. 
final revelation which is completed when we 
propriate the truth and live it. There can b: 
separation of faith and life, of doctrine and 
duct, of Jesus’ teaching and his person. He 
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does not meet in Jesus Christ the God who makes 
an absolute demand, knows not Christ but has a 
notion about Christ. 

F.: We reject the church’s classical doctrine 
of Adam’s fall in the Garden of Eden as a mis- 
chievous piece of mythology that has needlessly 
burdened hundreds of generations of innocent 
men and women. 

R.: The story of the Fall is not a description of 
“old forgotten, far-off things,” but of man’s— 
everyman’s—situation now. The accuracy of this 
description is attested to by the countless multi- 
tudes of persons who have experienced the Fall 
in their own existence and have learned the wis- 
dom of throwing themselves upon the divine 
mercy: “God be merciful unto me a sinner.” This 
admission is the way to health and true manhood. 

F.: The heart of religion is this-worldly, not 
other-worldly. 

R.: “This-worldliness,” the exclusion of faith 
in eternity, is an opiate and a distraction that 
reduces man to the level of the subman. But 
strong faith in heaven gives us special energy to 
be religiously effective in this. The evidence: call 
the roll of saints who have moved the world. 

F.: We do not consider (the Bible) as a super- 
natural book, composed by men whose fingers 
were moved by divine command. 

R.: The case for the Bible rests upon its effects 
in human life. It is a record of God’s dealing with 
man and the working out of his redemptive pur- 
pose. When God revealed himself, he used the 
experiences of men and women who wrestled 
with problems of life and destiny, who received 
the revelation in decision and action, and who 
passed on the account to us. This account stirs us 
to faith and places us under the same divine 
demand. 

F.: Our moral code today rests on no meta- 
physical Absolute, on no theological revelation. 
Man creates the system of values he wants and 
needs. 

R.: Right and wrong are not decided by the 
whims and preferences of finite men. God has set 
before us good and evil, life and death. It is our 
obligation to understand this and choose the good. 
Man is not master of his fate—man did not create 
himself. 

F.: Unitarians today include freethinkers, 
humanists, naturalists, believers in the scientific 
method, who see no gain at all in maintaining the 
term “Christian” as an over-all description of our 
church. . . . The majority opinion today in the 
world is that being a “Christian” means accepting 
the doctrine of the exclusive “saviorship” of Jesus 
for a life to come. Because Unitarians reject this 
as both poor reasoning and poor brotherhood 
today, they are forbidden membership in the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
... Unitarians are not Christians in the present 
usage of the term. 

R.: To be a Christian means to trust in the 


mediator, Jesus Christ. This is not an incidental 
matter but the foundation of our faith. When by 
definition you reject the cornerstone of Chris- 
tianity, it is honest and proper that you not work 
within an organization which has as its purpose 
the extension of Christ’s sovereignty over all of 
life. 

F.: Most Unitarians are active in one or an- 
other of America’s political parties, but we meet 
in church to evaluate the ethics and program of 
all parties, all clubs, all groups that seek to estab- 
lish justice on the earth. The church supplements 
the union, the party, the league, the lodge, the 
school. 

R.: The Church is the Body of Christ, not a 
mere association of people who meet to evaluate 
the ethics and programs of groups that seek to 
establish justice on the earth. The Church is ob- 
ligated to bring all groups to judgment, to be the 
instrument through which God redeems man and 
society. 

F.: If materialism means decent transportation 
for every family, a book for every child, a bal- 
anced diet for every prisoner, medicine for the 
sick, then I am guilty of advocating materialism. 
Of course, if by materialism you mean a life 
suffocated in luxury, if you mean wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice for anyone, then I am 
against materialism. 

R.: Amen. Trinitarian Christianity is the great 
safeguard of the sacramental use of material 
things. The Word was made flesh. We believe in 
a religion of flesh and spirit. This is why Chris- 
tians are concerned about matters of justice. Un- 
concern about the ordering of society is evidence 
of our atheism—not of our serious belief in the 
Incarnation. 

F.: There is no room in our fellowship today 
for the Unitarian who is tinged with anti- 
Semitism, the Universalist who cannot enjoy fel- 
lowship with the Negro, or for any other church 
member who professes brotherhood and truth- 
seeing, but sets up his own barriers with intoler- 
ance and emotional prejudice. 

R.: Amen and Amen. The brotherhood of man, 
based upon the Fatherhood of God, is a doctrine of 
classical Christianity. But our practice does not 
measure up to our profession, another evidence 
that Christians have not taken the universality of 
their faith seriously. 

— Woodrow Geier. 


+ vy 7 


A New Testament Study 


CHRIST AND Time, by Oscar Cullmann; West- 
minster Press, 1950; 253 pp., $5.00. 


This is a specialized study of the New Testa- 
ment idea of time and history and the redemptive 
work of Christ. It will interest the serious student 
—not the general reader. 
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ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


Giving Life Moral 


Foundations 


Dec. 2: A GOD-CENTERED WORLD 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


We are starting today a new series of lessons 
under the general title “Giving Life Moral Foun- 
dations,” the aim of which is “to help students 
see how ethical conduct became an integral part 
of the religion of the Hebrews.” We are so ac- 
customed to the ethical character of religion that 
we take it for granted. But when we remember 
how many religions, ancient and modern, have 
fostered every kind of immorality, including even 
murder and drunkenness and adultery, and when 
we remember to what extent breakdown in 
morals today parallels neglect of religion, we may 
well pause to give thanks anew for the heritage 
of ethical religion which the ancient Hebrews 
have left us. 

In a sense, every man is at times a philosopher. 
He inevitably asks questions about the universe, 
and his place in it. How did it come to be—or has 
it always been? Is it just a meaningless system, 
complete in itself and eternal in both directions, 
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or is there some unseen force behind it maki 
go? And what is the place of his little life in 
vast system? Is he just part of it all, like the 


or the wild flower? Various answers will alv 


be given, but the answer of the Bible is clear 
unmistakable: “In the beginning God created 
heavens and the earth.” This whole system 
the result of thought, planning, and purpose. ‘ 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.”’ 


“The sea is his, and he made it, 
And his hands formed the dry land.” 


It is not just a mechanism, unconsciously o! 


ing its own laws. Behind it and beneath it ars 
purpose and the sustaining power of a moral ( 


We are his people and the sheep of his pasturs 


we are to understand the meaning of our | 


lives, the first problem is not what we can ¢ 


for ourselves out of the process, but how we 
best fit into the purposes of God in creation. 
That is the major theme of the Bible: M 
relation to God. It does not tell us how to be 
or powerful, or even happy. Beginning with 
Adam stories, the Bible shows us men confro 


by God; for we are capable of knowing God. ‘ 


minds respond to the truth and wisdom whic! 
has written into his world, and we know hii 
the God of Truth. We find sound and c 
melody and artistry in his world, and we k 
he is God of Beauty. We find moral values 
an urge toward moral achievement, and we k 
him as the God of Goodness. 

God has made us sufficiently like himse 
that we can understand him, at least in part 
reveals himself to us in these many lesser \ 
and finally he speaks through the life of 
who can say, “He who has seen me has see! 
Father.” Man, then, can know the will of ( 
and the purpose of his life here on earth is 1 
that will. 

As the Hebrews interpreted individual li/ 
terms of relation to God, so they interpreted 1 
nation, its past history, and its future hopes. 
have many explanations of the origins of nat 
but for the Hebrews it was simple. God c: 
the slaves out of Egypt; God settled them in 1 
Promised Land; God gave them their laws: 
chose the kings who should rule over them 

What the Hebrews meant by “covenant” 
this idea that their national life depended on + 
obedience to the laws of God, and it was 
idea which made their religion moral. Reli 
was not flattering God, nor even worshiping |! 
it was living according to his righteous laws 

Naturally the Hebrews applied this truth « 
to their own nation at first. Their God Jehx 
was a covenant-keeping God or, in other wor< 
moral God. This is the greatest emphasis of 1 
magnificent prophets, and they did not hesi 


to declare that Jehovah would destroy his « 


people if they flaunted his moral demands. 
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But soon their perspective broadened; for they 
discovered that the same forces which were at 
work in Palestine were working elsewhere also. 
The sun rose and set in Babylonia just as it did 
in Jerusalem. Crops grew the same way. Birth 
and death were the same. Surely the same God 
was presiding over the whole world, and therefore 
his moral laws must be valid everywhere. 

The laws of morality are not man-made laws. 
They are part of the structure of this universe 
in which we live. Man can no more change them 
than he can change gravity or the habits of elec- 
tricity. Hitler tried to found a society on other 
foundations, and Stalin is trying now, and both 
have condemned their systems to death. It is from 
the Bible that we learn of the God who keeps 
covenant with his people. 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


We are now embarked on a course of study 
which began with the first Sunday in October. 
We are concerned with “Great Ideas in the Old 
Testament.” The first great idea considered was 
“God’s spokesmen” which was examined in the 
October and November lessons. This month we 
shall consider another great idea of the Old Testa- 
ment, namely “Giving Life Moral Foundations.” 

Your purpose in teaching this five-unit series 
will be to bring forth treasures both new and old. 
Ours is a religion of history. We believe in a living 
God who works in history and who reveals him- 
self by what he does. As we study the ways in 
which he revealed himself to the ancients, we 
obtain an added faith in his providential guidance. 

The study of the Old Testament not only gives 
us the greatest reverence for the past, but helps 
us realize that the ideas portrayed therein are 
both old and new. They are new in the sense that 
they are adaptable to immediate conditions and 
contemporary living and yet they are old in that 
they have back of them the authority of history 
and the vindication of long years of testing. 

Today we are considering the fact that the 
Hebrews began their national history with the 
belief that Jehovah was their God and that they 
were responsible to him and also how this belief 
developed in the life of the Hebrew people. A care- 
ful reading of the biblical passages outlined and 
the explanation and comment by Smart in ADULT 
TEACHER together with the lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent, is essential. 

We can begin this lesson with such a statement 
as this: 

“Our task is the quest for the meaning of life. 
Where shall we begin our inquiry? We must begin 
with the facts of the universe in which we live. We 
are born into a world which in a vital sense is 


our ancestor; a world which supported us during 
the period before birth and which made our birth 
possible; a world of which the silent but depend- 
able orderliness and receptivity alone made our 
present life possible; a world to which we owe 
our existence and upon which we are dependent 
for our continuance at every moment. There can 
be no understanding of the meaning of life which 
does not begin, as it must end, in humility and 
reverence. This study of our universe tells us 
that behind the creation of which we ourselves are 
the creatures, there can be but one thing and only 
one thing—‘In the beginning God.’ ” 

I. The Author of Life 

The Christian religion is based upon the fact 
that there is one God. The Hebrews were the first 
to discover this great truth. They traveled a long 
road to uncover this fact and often forsook this 
belief. But back of the simple narrative of the 
creation story, a prophet is contending that one 
good God created the world and made man in his 
own image as the crowning achievement. 

A. Does the Bible seek to prove the existence 
of God? Did he need proving to the Hehrews? 
Recall some instances when the people called for 
signs or covenants. Does God need to be proved 
today? Explain how some “see” the hand of God 
in disasters, trouble, and misery. Where do we 
really find God manifested? 

B. What are the two great contributions of the 
Hebrews to the world? See Adult Student. Have 
someone read Genesis 1:26. What is meant by 
the phrase “in our image’? Have your class mem- 
bers comment as to their understanding of this 
phrase. Does the passage refer to a physical image 
of God? To a spiritual likeness to God? Which is 
the more important? 

C. How does God reveal himself to man? The 
answer to this question is important to the life 
of each individual. God is not the creation of the 
reasoning of a people, nor of their longings, nor 
of their philosophies. He must be revealed to each 
and every person through his own experience. 
Have some class member read Genesis 12:1-7. Is 
God the seeker or the sought? Recall other in- 
stances such as the experience of Saul of Tarsus or 
Jacob (Genesis 28:10-22) to prove that God is 
eternally the seeker. Remind your class members 
that the same is true today. Man is constantly 
sought after by God. Why, then, does not man 
live at his highest and best? 

II. God’s Chosen People 

The Hebrews believed that they were, as Shack- 
ford points out, God’s people in a very peculiar 
sense. This at one and the same time proved both 
a strength and a weakness. It was a weakness be- 
cause it led to exclusiveness and to the building 
of barriers between them and others. They started 
on a low level. However, the strength is found in 
the fact that there were always those who under- 
stood God better and gained a truer conception of 
the way of life as God willed it. 
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This photograph from modern Galilee shows the spring 
where Gideon’s army was tested. (International News 
Photo, from the Rau Collection.) 



























A. Why did the Hebrews feel that they were 
God’s people? Name two or three events which 
seemed conclusive proof to them. Shackford re- 
lates two as found in Exodus 3:13-15 and 20: 1-22. 
Which of the two is the “high event of all their 
early history”? Why do the Hebrews consider this 
incident so important? 

B. What is the supreme loyalty of this God- 
chosen people? Compare the meaning of the First 
Commandment of the Law with that of Jesus’ 
Great Commandment. The loyalty demanded by 
these commandments is necessary; for it in- 
volves loyalty to the central fact of religious 
conviction. 

C. What was the connection between the law 
and religion? Is there such a connection today 
between the higher law and religion? What hap- 
pens to an individual when the law is violated? 
Point out that this is true not only in the moral 
realm but numerous other places as well. The 
laws of health, of nature, of economics, of science, 
and so on, cannot be departed from without the 
suffering of the consequences. 

D. Have some class member tell the incidences 
related in Joshua 24: 1-28. This is a rapid summary 
of the history of the Hebrew people. What is the 
importance of these verses and especially verses 
15 and 18? People recognize and express their 
obligation to God only as they become fully aware 
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of his mercies and blessings, his guidance i1 
How do we become thus aware? 

E. Does any responsibility or obligatior 
upon the person who chooses God? Shou! 
be “different”? Is he a puppet manipulaté 
God? Or can he choose the high or low 1 
What is man’s highest destiny? What is right 
ness? See Shackford’s explanation. What is 
ship? Have a class member give the 
expressed in I Chronicles 16: 8-36. 

F. What does Shackford say about the 
of Psalms? Where can one find the aspe 
worship that is expressed in each psalm? 
book gives a cross section of the spiritual | 
the people of Israel through a thousand yea 
their political and religious history. What 
some of the emotions expressed in the Psa 
It will be profitable and interesting for your 
members to read the first verse or two of 
psalm and note the aspect of worship that is 
prominent in each. 

III. The Judgment of God 

A review of the history of the Hebrew p: 
reveals the fact that they were sure of a right 
God and of a moral law working in history. \ 
the king and the people were obedient and | 
they were blessed; when they failed God, 
ways were rough and their efforts thwarted. 

A. What does Shackford say is the thx 
underlying the Books of Kings and of Chroni 
Does God sit in judgment over men toda) 
what way? As a teacher you have a wond 
opportunity here to show in exactly what 
God sits in judgment. Do not let your 
members lose sight of the fact that he i 
Heavenly Father. He is not a tyrant. Whe. 
break God’s law, trouble or disaster result 
this the judgment of God? 

B. Who is it that constantly tries to mak« 
people remain true to Jehovah? What does S|] 
ford say they considered the “crux of all evil 
the same true today? Have your class men 
comment. What was the mission of the prop! 
Shackford says “God will judge the people ac: 
ing to their light.” What is meant by “acco 
to their light”? This is a powerful thought. P: 
are accountable. In what degree? To the e> 
that God has blessed them. 

C. Trace for your class members, as Shac! 
does in the section entitled “Growing Light 
Adult Student, the growing conception of Jeh 
which is to be found in the Old Testament. S! 
not persons today be “growing lights”? Ho 
we grow as Christians? 

You will not want to close without summai 
the high points of this lesson. The concepti 
Jehovah has evolved from a low meaning to a 
one, but it took time. 

ASSIGNMENT: Inform the class that next 
day’s lesson concerns “Ethical Understandi 
Encourage them to read Adult Student and 
daily Bible readings. 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


In last Sunday’s lesson we saw that ethics rest 
back on belief in the ethical character of the God 
who governs the world. Our ethical systems are 
not merely patterns of conduct on which society 
has agreed; they are attempts to reach proper 
adjustment with the God who is back of it all. 

This confronts us with something of a paradox. 
In spite of the fact that it is now popular to be pes- 
simistic, we probably have today the highest level 
of social ethics that we have ever known. We are 
all familiar with our failures: concentration 
camps, mass murders, gambling rackets, and the 
like. But probably the most significant thing about 
our modern crimes is the outraged reaction 
of the modern public. Historians and well-in- 
formed novelists have pictured for us conditions 
and social practices which used to be taken for 
granted but the reading of which today produces 
actual nausea. 

And yet this relatively higher ethical level has 
come at a time when our life is frankly man- 
centered, and duty to God plays small part in our 
thinking. We are all familiar with sins against our 
neighbors: sin against God is a vague theological 
conception. 

But while all of this is true, it is also true that 
the ethical standards of today rest largely on the 
religious faith of yesterday, and the Bible is right 
in insisting that goodness rests back on belief in 
a good God. 

Of course the ethical idea of God is not the same 
throughout the Bible. Man ascribes to God the 
highest ethics that he knows, but primitive man 
had a very primitive ethic. Jesus himself reminds 
us that there is much in the Bible that is below 
the Christian level, such as the law “an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” and “thou shalt love 
thy neighbor and hate thine enemy.” The com- 
mand for the destruction of the Amalekites was 
supposed to come from God, but such treatment 
of enemies would outrage us today. John Wesley 
said that some of the Psalms should never be 
taken on a Christian’s lips (compare Psalms 
109: 6-15; 137: 8-9). 

But imperfect as man’s insights were (and 
always are), he was always sure that God was 
speaking to him through his conscience. It was 
not merely the necessity of conforming to the 
standards of society; it was the necessity of con- 
forming to the will of the one universal and eter- 
nal God. He could know that will only imper- 
fectly, and future generations would come to 
understand it much better. But so far as he did 
know it, it was the will of God and he must 
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conform to it, not because it was the popular 
thing to do, nor because it would be to his ad- 
vantage, but simply because his conscience told 
him that God had spoken. 

It has been noted earlier that primitive reli- 
gions, even the religions of the cultured Greeks, 
had little to do with ethics. They were more con- 
cerned with offerings and rituals which would 
keep the whimsical and arbitrary gods in a good 
humor. Ethical religion is almost entirely the gift 
of the ancient Israelites. 

But it is a mistake to imagine, as is often done, 
that this started with the Old Testament prophets. 
More than any others they were responsible, but 
the consciousness of the ethical nature of God’s 
demands is older than the books of prophecy. 
The Ten Commandments in their original form 
are quite old, and more than half of them are 
concerned with man’s moral treatment of his 
fellow man. 

But it is to the prophets that we owe our great- 
est debt. They were not representative of the peo- 
ple of Israel. In fact, their views were so un- 
popular that frequently they got in trouble, and 
it came to be a proverb that the fathers had killed 
the prophets. 


This typical modern town of northern Galilee is located 
near the Lebanon border. This picture clearly shows 
the rocky soil characteristic of this area. (Photo by 
George Pickow, from Three Lions.) 
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“The Well of the Magi.” According to tradition, the 
Wise Men were standing at this spot when attracted by 
the Star while on their way to Bethlehem. (International 
News Photo, from the Rau Collection.) 


This is not the place to study in detail these 
prophets who have already been studied in earlier 
lessons. But we may summarize three of the ele- 
ments which they have written permanently into 
the religion of the world. 

The first is the thing which we have been 
studying, the moral nature of God. Amos insists 
that God is not interested in sacrifices and songs, 
but in righteousness and justice. God will destroy 
his Chosen People as quickly as any heathen if 
they are unrighteous. 

The second contribution is that the God who 
demands righteousness will help them achieve 
righteousness. He is not cold and indifferent, like 
blindfolded justice. His love is a passionate desire 
for our excellence. When he must punish, it 
breaks his heart. 

And third, this Jehovah who loves them and 
longs for their righteousness, is not merely God of 
Israel, but is the one God of the whole world, and 
all men everywhere must conform their lives to 
his righteous demands. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


Two little boys were talking one day an 
was overheard to say, “Let’s go out in a bo: 


“Yeah, and let’s go out real deep,” replie: 


other. 

“And let’s go out alone.” 

“Sure. Let’s go out all alone. Well—mayb« 
better take God along.” 

“Yeah, and maybe Grandpa too.” 

The plain fact about life is that we cannot 
alone any more than we can learn to be a p 
without a teacher. We need someone along 
knows the way, who is acquainted with lif 
with God. And as we walk with that pers: 
come to know him better. 

Last Sunday’s lesson concerned the fact th: 
Hebrews knew that their destiny was tied up 
Jehovah. As they walked down the aisles of 
they came to know this God better and u 
stand him more. The result of this was a bro: 
ing of their conception as to the kind of G: 
was. 

Moreover, something additional came fron 
close association. The Hebrews learned the p 
ple of the inseparable union of obligation 
privilege. Because Jehovah was their God, ec: 
obligations were imposed upon them. 

You might begin by a statement similar | 
following: 

“In reading the Old Testament, the carefu 


dent is impressed with at least two facts. O 


the real progress in the understanding o 
people of Jehovah and the other is the pr: 
in their insights. Gradually men understood 
better and gained a truer conception of the v 
life as God willed it. Religion and conduct b« 
inseparately linked. It is as we understan: 
that we are prepared for the opening of the 
through him who said, ‘I am the Way.’ ” 

I. Separate Compartments 

Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezeki: 


pressed certain great elemental truths of re! 


with force and fire. The reason is that the 
these truths for the first time. It is our purp: 
examine a few of these great ideas conc: 
God and human living as revealed by 

prophets. 

The message of Amos is important beaus: 
a message to human beings. It is a messag: 
man who saw beneath the surface of life 
down to its basic essentials. 

A. For what is Amos particularly noted? 
are the sins he condemns? Have some class 
ber prepared to answer these questions. S 
ford’s material in Adult Student and the 
reading for Monday will answer the questior 

B. What was the purpose in Amos’ mess: 
stern judgment? Is God interested in pret 
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worship? Is that what you and I give too often? 
Why is God displeased with the forms used to 
worship him? Does the trouble lie in the forms 
or ritual used? 

C. Have some class member read Amos 8: 4-14. 
Here is a thumbnail sketch of departmentalized 
living. Can religion be divorced from business, the 
home, or daily life? If this is done, what happens 
to business, to the home, to daily living? What 
happens to religion? 

II. Prodigal Israel 

If Amos tells of a God of justice, Hosea reveals 
a God of love. He traces religion to its roots in an 
actual companionship with God like that of father 
and son. Out of his love for an unfaithful wife, 
Hosea comes to see that this is precisely how God 
feels toward corrupt Israel. 

A. Have someone relate the parallels between 
the love of Hosea for Gomer and the love of God 
for Israel. What light does Hosea throw upon the 
character of God? 

B. Have a class member read Hosea 4: 1-3. Here 
he uses the phrase “knowledge of God.” What 
does it mean? Two interpretations probably will 
be given. One is a knowledge of facts about God 
and the other is the knowledge which comes from 
actual acquaintance with God. With which was 
Hosea concerned? Which is the more important 
today—to know about God or to know God, to 
have experienced God? True religion means fel- 
lowship with the true God. 

C. What is wrong with doing evil? Is it be- 
cause others are hurt? Or is it because of the 
expression of a spirit within? See Shackford’s 
comments. 

D. Hosea 11:1-9 is a great exposition on love. 
Have someone point out the high lights of this 
passage as Shackford does in Adult Student. What 
is God? He is love and his love is too strong to be 
denied. 

E. Is a nation responsible for its actions? Is an 
individual? What is the purpose behind God’s 
punishment? Is punishment an important learning 
process? In what way? Is Hosea hopeful of the 
future? What reasons can you give for thinking 
as you do? 

III. A Vision of God 

Isaiah has been called the prophet of faith be- 
cause he emphasized repeatedly the importance of 
faith. He brings us face to face with a living God. 

A. What are the essentials in the character of 
God as revealed in Isaiah 6:1-8? Both the com- 
ments of Shackford in Adult Student and Smart 
in ApULT TEACHER will also be of great help. Are 
these characteristics virtues today? Why have 
they withstood the changes of time and remained 
the same today as yesterday? 

B. What kind of sacrifice is most acceptable to 
God? What would Isaiah think of the civilization 
of which we boast? Read Isaiah 2:10-21. How 
would it appear to us if we really walked in the 
light of the Lord? In Isaiah 5: 13-30, the prophet 


is telling us that a civilization that exalts the 
material and the physical at the expense of the 
moral is doomed. 

C. What did Isaiah’s faith reveal to him about 
the character of God? What is faith? What does 
faith in God mean to you? 

D. What, according to Shackford, is the mission 
of Micah? Have some class member read Micah 
6:1-8. These verses sum up the central teaching 
of the prophet. Stress verses 6-8 of this passage. 
“To walk humbly with thy God” is the climax. 
What is the meaning of this admonition? Why is 
it of such great importance? 

IV. An Inner Experience 

As Shackford points out, this lesson is no at- 
tempt to outline all the ideas of all the prophets, 
but simply to point up new or more fully de- 
veloped ideas of God and to show how there was 
a corresponding demand for higher moral living. 
Each of the prophets plays his significant role. 
Jeremiah’s idea of the new covenant is the high- 
water mark of his message. It is a religion of the 
spirit. 

A. Why would many consider the people of 
Jeremiah’s day religious? What was Jeremiah’s 
criticism of this religion? Does abiding by the law, 
but violating the spirit of the law constitute ad- 
herence to the law? 

B. Why was condemnation of his people partic- 
ularly hard for Jeremiah? Shackford points out 
that this struggle within the heart of Jeremiah 
reveals the divine struggle in the heart of God. 
Have someone read Jeremiah 4:19-22. In verse 
19 he speaks as one who fully shares the prevail- 
ing anguish. 

C. What is the New Covenant? Is it something 
the ancients needed only or is it of importance 
today? Shackford says it is the doctrine of in- 
dividual responsibility. 

D. Why does God not let us alone? People turn 
away from him so often. Both Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel preached a love that will not let men go. 
Is it ever too late to repent of one’s sins? Read the 
closing verses of Ezekiel 18. Always the doors of 
the Father’s house are open and it is never too 
late to enter. 

E. Where can one find God? Where do most 
people find God? It is important to point out that 
God is with his people and he suffers when they 
suffer. 

All the ideas brought out in this lesson might 
be summarized by asking the four questions asked 
at the beginning of the lesson in Adult Student. 
These questions and the answers will enable the 
class members to grasp the salient points of the 
lesson in a convenient form for rethinking at a 
later time. 

ASSIGNMENT: Tell the class that next Sunday’s 
lesson concerns sin—what it is and its implica- 
tions. Emphasize the importance of reading the 
Bible references and the lesson articles in Adult 
Student. 
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Dec. 16: SIN AND SEPARATION FROM GOD 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


In our last lesson we noticed that our age is 
largely man-centered, and while we are increas- 
ingly aware of our obligations to fellow men, the 
idea of obligations to God is quite vague and 
uncompelling. 

Few verses in the Bible are further from the 
experience of the average man than the psalmist’s 
cry to God, “Against thee, thee only, have I 
sinned.” If I have stolen money, or lied, or 
murdered, it is easy to see how i have sinned 
against the injured person, and possibly against 
society, but God’s part in the incident is not so 
clear. 

But just because the Bible centers all life in God 
the viewpoint is different. The ultimate purpose of 
one’s life, according to the Bible, is to find proper 
relationship to God and his world. Pride, selfish- 
ness, crime, immorality, or anything contrary to 
the will of God, puts our wishes over against his 
wishes, and so is sin against God. 

It started, according to the Bible, in the Garden 
of Eden. God did not want Adam and Eve to eat 
the fruit: they did want to eat it; they put their 
wants above God’s wants; and that was sin. It 
was not primarily sin against society, though it 
affected all subsequent society. God was very 
personal, very manlike, and sin spoiled the rela- 
tions between him and his creatures. 

This meant, of course, that the closer one was 
to God, the more keenly aware of sin he was. 
Gangsters and crooks and chronic drunks may 
have been aware of the laws which they had to 
dodge, but they probably worried little about dis- 
appointing God. But with sensitive souls it was 
different. Hosea and Jeremiah were all broken up 
because the people turned away from following 
after God, and the author of Psalms 51 prays 
that God will have pity upon him and wash 
him thoroughly from his iniquities. He must have 
been something of a saint, as Paul was when he 
wrote the seventh chapter of Romans and 
Augustine when he wrote his Confessions. 

That is the reason why humility is the quality 
of great souls, not of small ones. The great scien- 
tist is aware of the vastness of truth and the small- 
ness of his knowledge; the great saint is aware 
of the infinite goodness of God and the pitiful 
character of his little goodness in comparison. The 
Pharisee in the Temple, a small soul, boasted of 
his goodness, but when Jesus was called good he 
answered that none was good but God. 

Of course, God’s attitude toward sin varies in 
the Old Testament, as does almost everything else 
written at such widely different times. Sometimes 
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his punishment is thought of as vindictive, 


when he is represented as being sorry that he ! 


ever made the human race, and destroyins 
in the flood. 

But in the highest levels God’s reaction to 
is redemptive and purifying. Isaiah says that ( 
is using Assyria to punish his sinful people, 
after the Assyrian invasion is over there will 
left a remnant out of which his perfected Is: 
will be made. 

Similarly, Jeremiah recognizes God’s pun 
ment in Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction of J: 
salem, but he looks forward to a time when, st: 
clouds past, God will make a new and per 
covenant with his chastened people. And Sec: 
Isaiah even rises to the height of thinking ¢ 
Israel is suffering vicariously for the salvatio1 
other nations. 

Along with continued emphasis on God’s | 
ishment of sin, the Old Testament also holds 
the offer of God’s forgiveness. We Christians |! 
often been a bit blind here. In order to empha 
forgiveness through Christ we have often 
that the Old Testament has a religion of law 
the New Testament a religion of grace. 

There are laws in the Old Testament, bu 
religion is not mere legalism. “Mercy” is on: 
the most frequent words in later Judaism 
a reading of the Psalms will show. Over and « 
the prophets plead with the people to turn to 
and live. 

But God’s forgiveness is conditioned upon 
people’s turning to him. It is not indifferenc: 
moral values, merely letting bygones be bygo 
God cannot surrender his own moral chara 
and his opposition to all sin. It is only when pe 
turn from their sins and seek him that he car 
found in love and forgiveness. God cannot fo: 
any sin until we first hate it. God’s love for 
is not mere sentimentality. It is his passio 
desire to help them overcome their sins 
enter into filial love and obedience to him. 

In the older parts of the Old Testament thi; 
giving love is expressed chiefly for his ch 
people, Israel. In the later parts, such as 
Psalms, it is expressed toward individuals. 


Ir we read the Fourth Gospel as it was m 
to be read by its first readers, we may learn | 
it that Jesus Christ is not merely a figu: 
ancient history, but the eternal Contempo 
—From About the Gospels, by C. H. Dodd: 
Cambridge University Press. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


By the time the teacher has come to this lesson, 
he or she is convinced that the wealth of biblical 
references as well as interpretative material con- 
tains more ideas than can possibly be utilized in 
a single period. It is not intended that all the ideas 
presented should necessarily be discussed. The 
teacher should select those ideas which best fit the 
persons being taught. This is a most important 
part of the teacher’s preparation. 

The subject of today’s lesson is one of keen 
interest. Questions regarding sin and sinning are 
ever in the forefront of people’s minds. One of 
the great obstacles to belief is sin and evil. Many 
people cannot see why an all-wise God allowed 
sin to be present in the world. Here they overlook 
a fact which is true of all of life. There can be no 
light unless there be the possibility of darkness. 
There can be no beauty were there not ugliness 
to make the beauty real. There can be no virtue 
in any life unless in that life there lies the possi- 
bility of evil. Sin is not a necessity, but the possi- 
bility of it is a necessity. 

In the discussion of the lesson, you might begin 
with the thought just expressed that there must 
be the possibility of evil if there is to be the possi- 
bility of good. Follow such a statement with an 
explanation why this is true. 

I. Sin Alienates From God 

In the stories of creation, one of the plain facts 
that is clearly presented is that man has sinned. 
Our great ills of any day come from man’s sins 
and not from God’s work and will. 

A. What is conscience? Do all people have such 
a thing? Is it another organ of the body? Point out 
the fact that even though everyone has a con- 
science, repeated pricking of it in any direction 
may dull its sensitivity. 

How does the consciousness of sin arise? See 
Shackford’s comments. What is the difference be- 
tween the breaking of a man-made law and sin- 
ning? 

C. What does Shackford say was Adam’s sin? 
Can the same answer be given to sin in our day? 
What was the result of that first sin? Have some- 
one read Genesis 2:17. From this seed, sin has 
grown to enormous proportions. 

D. What is the significance of Genesis 12: 1-3? 
It is a new start. What does this passage reveal 
about the character of God? What obligations are 
imposed upon the people? The greater the priv- 
ilege, the greater the responsibility. Read Amos 
3:1-2. What is the meaning of these verses? Is- 
rael’s special relation to Jehovah and her unique 
opportunity to know his will makes her wicked- 
ness all the greater. Therefore, her punishment 
will be the more certain as well as severe. Does 
this apply to us today? Why might Christians be 


sinning in doing an act that might not be judged 
so for the non-Christian? Can you think of 
examples? 

E. What is the major sin of most Christians? 
Shackford says that it is refusing “to follow the 
light they have.” What does this mean? How does 
God cope with this? Is telling people of the con- 
sequences of sin effective? God warns us, but so 
many of us must experience it and its conse- 
quences to become aware of it. 

II. Sin, Judgment, and Salvation 

The close relationship between God and man 
makes man look at himself sincerely. Certain 
standards are set up. It is as if God said, “This 
must be your conduct, because I am your God.” 

A. What are the three consequences of sin, 
according to Shackford? Is this modern as well as 
ancient truth? Does God know all? 

B. What do the prophets insist that the chosen 
people of God must prove? The prophets pro- 
nounce, as Shackford maintains, “divine judgment 
and punishment upon the nation for the sins of 
the people.” Why should the nation suffer for the 
sins of a few, or even many, individuals? Is this 
right? Am I my brother’s keeper? In a world 
which was made to be a fellowship of brothers, it 
is absolutely inevitable that the sin of one should 
throw its curse on all the others. Mankind must 
be saved together or it cannot be saved at all. 
What does Shackford say is one of the most ter- 
rible parts of God’s judgment? Do people fear 
this today? Is it because of our apathy and in- 
difference that we do not fear it? 

C. What is the meaning of Bishop Pickett’s 
statement, “God is not against us for our sins; he 
is for us against our sins”? There is an important 
distinction here. Can there be punishment and, 
at the same time, love? The prophets thought so. 
Have someone tell the gist of Isaiah 10: 20-23. 
Are divine judgments vindictive? Might they be 
remedial? 

D. Is all suffering and affliction the result of 
sin? There are still many who believe so. What do 
Job’s friends say is the cause of his physical and 
spiritual suffering? Why was Job victorious? Can 
this same medicine make us have victory over our 
sufferings? 

III. Moral Responsibility 

The prophets never allowed the Hebrew nation 
to forget that it was dealing with God. They 
identified sin with personal as well as with collec- 
tive conduct. Every individual and every nation 
needs to be warned again and again against the 
dangers of violating the laws of God. 

A. Did the preaching of the prophets have any 
effect upon the Hebrews? In what way? Shack- 
ford gives answers to these questions. What does 
Shackford say are the emphases which come “with 
the growth of moral and religious light”? 

B. What is the difference in approach to in- 
dividual responsibility between modern Ameri- 
cans and the Hebrews? They needed to journey 
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from a sense of corporate responsibility to in- 
dividual responsibility. We recognize individual 
responsibility. Are we as conscious of our corpo- 
rate responsibility as we should be? Why, or why 
not? 

C. Where is the taproot of sin? Have someone 
read Jeremiah 17:9-10. Is sin personal? Might it 
also be corporate or collective? Stress Shackford’s 
point that it is the knowledge of individual re- 
sponsibility that “alone can create righteousness 
in the world.” What do you understand Shack- 
ford’s paragraph on “The inwardness of right- 
eousness and of sin” to mean? 

IV. Separation From God 

Morality must be allied with faith. Evil will 
destroy any individual, but it will also destroy a 
nation. The people as individuals and as a group 
are responsible. 

A. Why is corporate sin such a great evil? What 
are some evidences of it? Do the consequences of 
individual sin stop with that individual? Name 
some ways in which others might be affected. 

B. The prophets heard God’s voice as clearly 
as they did a human voice. He was the center of 
things. Does modern living allow us to keep him 
in the center? Where is he in your life? In mine? 
On the perimeter or in the center? 


C. Does that which is expected of us deter? 


the type person we are? What does God ex; 
of us? God’s way is the abundant life. When 


choose other than God’s way and thus not 
best way for our lives, we harm ourselves. 


D. Is sin simply a violation of a law or reg 
tion? Is it more than disobedience to God? Sh: 
ford says it is “something in conflict with the | 
character of God.” Explain this quotation. Wh: 


meant by the “character of God’? See Shackfi 
comments. 


E. Does God love the sinner? What evidence: 


we have that he does? Why does God hate 
Sins against men hurt God. Why? How dd 
measure the worth of an individual? How s! 
we as Christians measure his worth? 


F. Why is there a sense of guilt present : 
we have sinned? Can we hide our sin? Point 


that the sense of guilt itself tells the tale. W: 
restless as a result. What is the answer? W 
can we find aid? Reconciliation with God i 
only answer. 

ASSIGNMENT: The next lesson is a sequ 
today’s. Urge your class members to rea: 
materials in Adult Student and the Bible reac 
We shall be discussing repentence and fo: 
ness. 


Dec. 23: THE RETURN TO GOD AND THE WAY OF PEACE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


We saw in last week’s lesson that Christians 
are likely to be unfair to the religion of the Old 
Testament, calling it a religion of law and that of 
the New Testament a religion of grace. But the 
religion of the Israelites was from the beginning 
based on the unmerited graciousness of their God. 
It was not Abraham’s merit, but God’s grace, that 
made God call him to be the father of the faithful. 
It was God’s favor that led him to choose the Is- 
raelites to be his chosen people rather than some 
other. God’s undeserved love saved them from 
Egyptian slavery, gave them his laws, put them 
in their new home in Canaan, and sent them 
prophets and priests and kings to direct their 
destiny. 

“The Lord hath done great things for us, 
Whereof we are glad.” 

We must remember this when we think of God’s 
attitude toward sin. God is not responsible for 
sin, but it is here. Sins of impulse like murder 
and adultery, harder sins like cruelty and greed, 
more subtle sins like pride and self-centeredness 
—they are all here, and they all separate us from 
God, defeat his purposes for the world, and spoil 
the characters of those who sin. 
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God must do something about sin, not bs 
he is angry but because he is good and wai 
get rid of it, as one would do something ab 
snake in a children’s playground. It is not 
prising that the Old Testament so often 
together God’s righteousness and his salv: 
specially in Psalms and Second Isaiah. It w: 
cause God was righteous, or good, that he « 
mined to save his people if they would turn 
their sins and accept salvation. The treatm: 
this lesson in Adult Student is particular]; 
in quotations from the Old Testament illust 
this point, and the others which are relat 
our theme. 

This dual attitude of God, punishing si) 
yet forgiving his people and welcoming 
back into his loving favor when they turn 
sin, naturally suggests the attitude of a | 
to his son. He must discipline his son when 
disobedient: otherwise he would encourag: 
obedience and the boy would run wild. B 
the while his arms and his heart are op 
welcome the disobedient boy if possible. 
the Lord disciplines him whom he loves.” 

That is the reason the Israelites learned, 
a very early time, to think of God as a Fat! 

“Like as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lord pitieth them that fear him 
Hosea represents Ged as saying that 
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Israel was a child he loved him. He brought him 
up out of Egypt, and taught him to walk. By the 
time of Jesus, “Father” was probably the most 
used title that the Jews had for God. 

Such ideas are, of course, familiar. But one 
wonders how many people actually know in their 
own experiences the deep things they represent. 
There is an indescribable joy in such an experi- 
ence. When a father’s discipline has been effective 
and his child turns to him in brokenhearted re- 
pentance, their arms go around each other in a 
thappiness too deep for words. It is not a mere 
matter of a criminal being pardoned by a judge, 
or a debtor being excused from his debt. The bond 
of love between father and son has, through 
repentance and forgiveness, reached a depth be- 
fore unknown. There is a new one-ness between 
them, a relief from all tension, an inner peace and 
joy and understanding which can express itself 
only in silence. 

It is queer that we so constantly miss this note 
of joy which is so prevalent in the Old Testament. 
“My heart shall rejoice in thy salvation.” “Re- 
store unto me the joy of thy salvation.” The Old 
Testament is full of references to God’s love for 
his children, and of injunctions that we learn to 
love God and “enjoy him forever,” in spite of our 
popular idea that the God of the Old Testament 
is stern and forbidding. The Twenty-third Psalm 
is in the Old Testament, not the New. 

Naturally the higher levels of the Old Testa- 
ment realize that such a joyous peace in God can 
never be achieved merely by flattering him or by 
buying his favor with presents. They are there- 
fore scornful of those who think to get in his 
good graces by the ritual of worship (compare 
Isaiah 1:11-13; Amos 5: 21-23; Micah 6: 6-8; etc.). 

There is no worthy way to express such a love 
for such a God except to help him do away with 
sin, and make people live together in righteous- 
ness on the earth. “Let justice roll down as waters, 
and righteousness as a mighty stream.” “What 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?” 


AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


The prophets tell us that God is to be trusted 
-and obeyed rather than argued about or demon- 
-strated. They also tell us that life is a probation, 
.a trial, but that the purpose of the trial is always 
good. They teach us that God is in our life, that 
-our times are in his hands, and that to them that 
love God and trust him all things work together 
for good. 

It was the work of these men of insight to in- 
iterpret the mind of God to the people of their 


day. Because they saw somewhat as God saw, 
they became the most caustic critics of their day. 
But their message did not stop here. They were 
also the ones who offered a sure hope. They were 
sure of the dawn of a better day. They were 
certain of it for both the individual and the na- 
tion. But there was a condition—both individual | 
and nation must take God into their plans. 

You might begin with a review of last week’s 
lesson since the subject of today’s discussion on 
“The Return to God” implies that there has been 
a departure. Last week’s study concerned sin 
and sinning—the departure. In our apathy and 
indifference we seem to have lost our sense of 
sin. What is the reason? Many explanations have 
been offered, but perhaps the real reason is our 
lost sense of God. Only as we see God do we see 
ourselves as we really are and realize our un- 
cleanliness. Then what? That amazing miracle 
takes place that always occurs when in penance 
we confess our shortcomings. Our sins though as 
scarlet are cleansed. We return to God. 

I. God, the Quester 

Man’s search for God is the very mother of 
religion. But we would not seek him unless we 
first had been sought. Man’s quest for God is the 
result of God’s quest for man. “We love, because 
he first loved us.” 

A. As faith in God and obedience to his will lie 
at the heart of righteousness, so disbelief and re- 
jection of God’s will is of the essence of sin. Have 
your class mention some of the results of sin. One 
of the worst is the separation from God. Why is 
this so terrible? Do many people today think it 
so bad? Why, or why not? 

B. Does God ever despair in his love for the 
Hebrews? Have someone read Ezekiel 33:11. 
God is here depicted as a God of yearning love; 
for no man perishes except as he refuses the 
divine invitation to life. 

C. Time could profitably be spent in having 
your class read together Psalms 103. This is a 
psalm of individual thanksgiving and is different 
from the other psalms. It arises from the bene- 
fits experienced by the psalmist himself. 

D. How is sin evil to the sinner, to his fellow 
man, and to his God? Judgment and compassion 
are related by Shackford as being elements of the 
character of God. Can these two terms be recon- 
ciled or must they always be opposed? Explain 
your position. 

II. Return of the Prodigal 

People do not always keep their relationship 
with God in good standing. It is easy to become 
apathetic and indifferent. We are prone to put 
our personal needs in first place. For one reason 
or another we separate ourselves from God. But 
all things, even the rebirth of a dead spiritual 
life, are possible. Man can repent and seek for- 
giveness of his sins. 

A. Ask the three questions advanced by 
Shackford in Adult Student. How can sinful man 
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Reminiscent of the flight of the Holy Family into Egypt 
is the journey of this Arab family through the hills of 
Galilee. (Photo by George Pickow, from Three Lions.) 


find his way back to God? How can the load of 
his guilt be lifted? How can he find peace? 
Would it have been more difficult for the Hebrews 
to have found answers to these questions than for 
us today? Why, or why not? 

B. What must take place in the life of an in- 
dividual before he will seek God? Why do people 
not seek him? We look at sin in an easy-going 
way even when we can be made to admit that 
sin is a fact. How seriously do we take the idea of 
God’s displeasure compared with man’s? More 
of us are more concerned with what people say 
about us than we are in pleasing God. Is this sin? 

C. How can redemption of sins be obtained? 
What is the essential quality? Have some class 
members read Hosea 6:6. What does the word 
“mercy” in this passage mean? (King James 
Version.) It is this quality which is like his own 
that God seeks in his people. 

D. How can one tell that the new spirit is come 
unto him? The reality of true religion is not in 
careful attention to forms, no matter how good the 
forms may be. True religion is a matter of the 
heart. Have someone read that great verse of 
Scripture, Micah 6:8. Explain the meaning of 
each of the actions to which the prophet refers. 

III. The Way 

Religious experience is not the discovery of 
new facts about God, but rather it is a new vision 
of facts well known and long familiar. It is the 
opening of our eyes to the real meaning of fellow- 
ship with God. After each straying away from 
God, the returning of his favor makes us all the 
more aware of the significance of our relation- 
ship to him. 
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A. What do we mean by redemption? En 
size the fact that it is a great gift of God. 
reveals that the great central element i: 
character of God is love. What happens t 
inner life of the person who tramples on 
God’s purpose cannot be brought to nothi 
human folly and sin. He holds out the prom 
a new spirit. 

B. Have some class member read Isai: 
and report briefly on it in the class session. 
is God’s gracious invitation. Here is som 
money cannot buy nor labor earn. To wh: 
this gift open? Read verse 3. Only one dem: 
made of the sinner. See verses 6 and 7. 

C. When is one at peace within and wit 
Are people today restless in spirit? Why’ 
trust be put in “things”? Shackford point 
that the prophets are at one with Jesus in d 
ing that quietness of soul is not to be found 
from God. In Isaiah 9:2-7 and 11:1-10 we |! 
miracle of foresight. Were these propheci« 
filled? Are God’s promises in our own liv: 
times fulfilled? We can be sure if we obs 
commands of Jesus. But we can expect 
will come in a way very different from that 
we now picture. 

D. Upon what “throne” does God dwell? 
return to God’s favor mean only a return « 
terial prosperity? Read Joel 2: 28-32. Peter o 
a portion of these verses at Pentecost. 

IV. A Great Adventure 

The way that God is going to redeem the 
is by men who out of pure love to God sufi 
the sins of the world. If we turn to God in 
putting ourselves at his service for the rebu 
of his house, new strength will come to us 

A. Where is true security found? Is this : 
the same for the collective whole as it is fi 
individual? What happens when we come | 
face with God? This series of lessons h: 
firmed that three things inevitably follov 
experience elevates the individual’s ide: 
himself; he realizes how far short he is now 
of a decent approach to what he might be; 
creates a passion in him to bridge that gap 

B. What does Shackford say is a favorite 
of the Psalmist? Why can the Christian be a 
of the final victory of righteousness? Do w 
such assurance today? Why are people s 
simistic? Should a Christian be pessimistic 
could close this lesson on a very high ni 
reading or quoting Isaiah 52:7. The Chi 
season will be meaningful to all of us if | 
could be reborn in our lives. 

ASSIGNMENT: The next lesson concer! 
universal kingdom God prepared. Encourag 
dents to read the Bible references and thx 
ments of Shackford. 
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I NEVER feel sure of myself except when 
speaking the truth.—Eduard Benes. 
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Dec. 30: PARTICIPATION IN THE DIVINE PURPOSE 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


In our religious thinking we are likely to assign 
too high a place to sinlessness. Of course the re- 
ligious person wants to avoid sin, but that is a 
negative idea, and easily leads to a cold, Phari- 
saical, unattractive type of life. One would never 
be called “Christlike” merely because he avoided 
certain recognized sins. Cold marble is sinless. 

What the Hebrew religion has bequeathed to 
the world is positive, a certain quality of life 
which results from intimate association with and 
obedience to God. 

This was scarcely true in the earlier stages of 
Hebrew religion. Then religion was thought of 
as a contract between the nation and its God. He 
would protect the interests of Israel if Israel 
would obey his laws. Similarly all the other na- 
tions had their gods; for the Israelites were not 
yet monotheists. The god Dagon was caring for 
the Philistines, and Rimmon for the Syrians, and 
Chemosh for the Moabites, and so on. Jehovah 
ruled over the affairs of the Israelites, and no one 
was expected to obey the laws of Jehovah except 
Jehovah’s people, the Israelites. 

Such a religion is in the nature of the case not 
missionary. The God was not interested in any 
people but his own, except when other people 
came in contact with his own as in wars, and 
then he was concerned to destroy them rather 
than to convert them. 

But the vision of the Israelites went beyond 
this. If, as they believed, their God was the great- 
est of all gods, then it was natural to believe that 
he would some day conquer the others and rule 
over the whole earth. The familiar passages in 
Isaiah 9:1-7 and 11:1-5 picture the king who will 
lead in such a conquest. And if, as they believed, 
the worship of their God produced a higher civi- 
lization than any other, then the rest of the world 
would be benefited by having the religion of Je- 
hovah imposed on them, even by force. 

Other ideas of the world-wide spread of their 
religion were also expressed. In Isaiah 2:1-4 
(compare Micah 4:1-3) we have a picture of the 
nations turning to the religion of Israel volun- 
tarily, not because they were forced by conquest, 
but because they recognized its superiority ‘to all 
others and so gladly embraced it of their own free 
will. This begins to approach our idea of foreign 
missions. 

We next notice three developments in the re- 
ligion of Israel which make large contributions to 
its world-wide mission, all af which have been 
mentioned often in this series of lessons. 

The first is the emphasis on the ethical charac- 


ter of Jehovah. As long as he was simply the 
God of Israel and the enemy of Israel’s enemies, 
he could have very little world-wide significance. 
But Amos and the prophets who followed him 
insisted that Jehovah was the God of righteous- 
ness. Righteous people everywhere were his peo- 
ple, and the unrighteous would be punished. Im- 
mediately national boundaries begin to disappear; 
for righteousness and unrighteousness exist 
among all peoples. 

The second development was monotheism. The 
Israelites eventually denied the existence of all 
the gods of the heathen (Isaiah 40: 12-17, 44:9-17). 
There is but one sovereign God, who created the 
world (not just Palestine) and all the people in 
it (not just the Israelites). There was one God 
ruling over the Jews and Babylonians, Americans 
and Russians. The other national gods of Moab 
and of Syria disappeared, but the God of Israel 
became the God of the whole earth. 

The third development followed the breakup of 
the nation. Religion now became an individual 
matter, the relation of the soul to God (compare 
specially most Psalms, and Proverbs). The reli- 
gion of Israel was becoming the religion of all 
men. 

Not all Jewish religion followed the develop- 
ment we have outlined. Some of it, like that of the 
Book of Daniel, became fiercely nationalistic 
under persecution. But high-water marks are 
reached in Isaiah 53, where the author thinks of 
Israel not as destroying foreign nations, but as 
bringing them to the knowledge of Jehovah by 
suffering for them. And the precious little story 
of Jonah dares to teach that Jehovah is just as 
deeply concerned for the babies of the Ninevites, 
their mortal enemies, as he is for their own babies 
in Jerusalem. That is a hard lesson for us Chris- 
tians today. 

Today most Jews are not much interested in the 
idea of a Jewish Messiah yet to come, but some 
have an idea which is challenging. They think of 
the Jewish people as a whole as the Messiah, the 
suffering Messiah through whom the rest of tne 
world has come to know the true God. Through 
the ages they have been scattered, persecuted, 
oppressed. But as they have been scattered they 
have taken their Jewish God with them, so that 
all the world has come to know him. They think 
of their mission as saving the world, not conquer- 
ing it. 


I AGREE with no man’s opinions. I have some of 
my own.—Ivan Turgenev, Fathers and Sons. 
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AIDS TO TEACHING 


By James E. Ward 


The story is told about a man sitting on a fence 
whittling on a stick. “He’s a good man,” said one 
to a passer-by. “He does not smoke, curse, chew, 
or have any bad habits.” “That’s fine,” replied 
the other, “but what does he do?” “Nothing,” said 
the first, “he just whittles.” 

Christian living is not so much a matter of 
learning a list of things one should not do. It is 
rather a matter of learning to enjoy doing those 
things that help one to best grow in mind and 
soul and in favor with God and man. Too long 
we have emphasized the “Don’ts” of our religion 
and overlooked the positive side. For most people 
the sins of omission are far more numerous than 
those of commission. 

The tragedy of so much religion is that it stops 
with belief. The achieving of an adequate religion 
involves putting worthy beliefs into action. The 
religious faith that lives is the one that works. 
It makes it possible for us to do the things that 
can build a wise and useful life as a creature made 
by the Creator for his purposes. 

You might begin the lesson with a statement 
such as the following: 

“I know that God is important to me, and I 
believe that I am important to God. I believe that 
he wants to use me and my talents to do the 
things that no one else can do in exactly the way 
I can do them. Because I believe in the nature 
of my mission, I see more of purpose and meaning 
in all of the things I have to do. I am aware of my 
destiny as a partner of God.” 

This was the faith of the Israelites. They had 
something good, Jehovah, and they sought to 
share him, even by use of the sword if necessary. 
This was not true at first, but the idea evolved. 
Smart summarizes the three developments which 
made their religion world-wide. 

I. A Positive Faith 

The heart of Hebrew religious practice and 
belief is the conviction that there is only one 
God. We are indebted to the Hebrews for this 
magnificent teaching. They alone, of all the an- 
cient peoples, believed this great truth. What is 
even more important, their creed did not stop 
with stating the central fact of their faith, but 
it went on to affirm how their faith could be kept 
alive and spread. Theirs was a positive faith. 

A. Why do you think the Ten Commandments 
are negative in statement? Which one is stated 
positively? Does religion today consist largely of 
the negative approach? Should it? Emphasize the 
fact that the negative arises from the positive. 
Have someone read Deuteronomy 6:4-5. It has in 
it, as Shackford points out, an aspiration to be 
like God and to participate in carrying forward 
his positive will. I cannot, because I choose to live 
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by these two commandments. There are 
that a man with positive convictions cannot 
B. Have some class member read Le’ 
19:18. Is the phrase, “Love thy neighbor a 
self,” a separate commandment from loving 
See what Shackford has to say on this poit 


C. Were the Hebrews aware that Go 


chosen them for a “divine mission”? Have 
one read Genesis 49:10. Were they consci 
the broad implications of being the “chos¢ 
ple’? Are people conscious today of 

“chosen”? If we are, why do we live at le 
our best? 

D. What is monotheism? How did belie! 
very concept itself break down narrow nati: 
racial conceptions of Jehovah? Will it « 
same today? 

E. What does Shackford say are the two 
opments taking place simultaneously in th: 
of the Hebrews? Is there any connection bh: 
these ideas and Christian growth? What is 
tian growth? As one grows in the knowled 
love of Christ, there develops at the same 
keen sense of mission. 

II. Wider Horizons 

With the sealing of the Covenant with J: 
in the wilderness, the Hebrew nation wa 
anteed the aid and blessing of God. The 
prospered or suffered as it was righteous. 1 
tablishment of righteousness was the key 
tional salvation and to the kingdom of the 

A. Upon what is the hope of Israel bas: 
we need to be conscious of this hope today’? 
it make a difference if we had this hope? | 
way’? Are hopes or dreams valuable to 
who have them? Would you answer the : 
you knew these hopes or dreams would n: 
realized? Was the hope of the Hebrews r« 
Point out that it made a difference in th« 
however. 

B. Is God concerned with the materi: 
perity of his people? Does being a Christia 
antee one material success? What does bs 
“savior” mean? 

C. Did the prophets look for the masses ‘ 
on the purposes of God? What is meant 
“faithful community”? When Christ ! 
earthly ministry to whom did he entrust 
sion? The remnant, the redeemed, carry | 
the torch. How does the New Covenan 
from the Old? 

III. A New Day 

With increased awareness of the only ti 
the redeemed have a mission not to Isra 
but to all the world. Their mission is one 
ing the righteous among all peoples un 
God, no longer of Israel alone, but of th 
earth. 

A. What is meant by Shackford’s st 
“Tf the body of redeemed Israel becom: 
limited, the scope of its service become 
extended”? Have some class member rea 
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vance of the class session Isaiah 42 and compare 
the description there given of the “servant” with 
a description of Christ. 

B. What power rests upon the servant? How 
does he go about accomplishing his mission? Will 
his efforts be successful? Emphasize the point that 
success must not be measured in worldly terms. 
The way of the servant of the Lord is not the 
way of men, but the way of God. 

C. What is the nature of Israel’s future great- 
ness? Read Isaiah 60:1-3. Notice that there is no 
mention of military power, nor of superior scien- 
tific knowledge, nor of unusual ability to create 
new forms of material wealth. 

D. Have someone read Isaiah 61: 1-3. Compare 
it with Luke 4:17-19. Who is speaking on the lat- 
ter occasion? Jesus was adding something to the 
prophets. He was fulfilling them, not merely re- 
peating them. What is “the day of the Lord’’? Is 
it a day of doom? Of deliverance? It is a time of 
service. Stress the fact that the prophets never 
forgot that righteousness was the central element 
in true godliness. 

IV. The Hope of Israel 

Jehovah is a God of reality, of power, of jus- 
tice, of humility. “The ordinances of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.” Under his rule, 
peace will be brought by the conquering power 
of justice. 

A. Was the dream of the prophets for a re- 
deemed nation proclaiming the righteous will and 
salvation of God realized? Why not? Should our 
dreams and visions be kept on a plane whereby 
they can be obtained, or should they constantly 
exceed our grasp? 

B. Have some class member read Zechariah 


In the World 


Firty years ago a Baptist minister, walking 
down New York’s East Side, saw a peddler beat a 
small boy for stealing fruit from his cart. It caused 
the Rev. Robert C. Boville to ponder on “idle 
children roaming the streets, idle churches dark- 
ened and silent.” And that led to the opening of a 
school for children of the city’s streets in one of 
the churches. That was the beginning of the 
“vacation Bible school movement” which now 
gives summertime religious instruction to some 
5,000,000 boys and girls in hundreds of America’s 
communities. From this also has grown work 
camps, summer camps, caravans, and ashrams, 
for both young and old. A recent listing made 
by the National Council of the Churches shows 
several hundred interdenominational summer 
work camps, missionary conferences, interracial 
institutes, rural schools, ashrams, youth confer- 
ences, workshops, leadership training schools 
across the nation. There are also scores of denomi- 


9:9. We hail this picture of a king of peace. What 
are we doing to receive him? He came more than 
nineteen centuries ago. This is our faith as Chris- 
tians. What are we doing to make his will be done 
on earth? 

C. Why did Israel not recognize or receive the 
Messiah when he came? Why do people not re- 
ceive him today? He is despised and rejected as 
in that first century. 

D. Whose job is it to carry on the purposes of 
God? You will not want to close this series of 
lessons without stressing the part the Church 
plays in the world mission. And who is the 
Church? The Church has been described as the 
community of those who have entered into God’s 
purpose in Christ Jesus. 

A new year is just a few hours away. There 
is no better time for taking stock of one’s life. 
God needs me in the carrying forward of his 
mission. As a worker, as a citizen, and as a person, 
I will resolve to stand for a way of action that fits 
the size and quality of my sense of God working 
in me. 

What ought to be my 1952 resolution? I ought 
to resolve to be just and kind and to live in fel- 
lowship with God. I can do nothing less than this 
and be a real Christian. I can begin right now. 
The more just and kind I become, the closer my 
fellowship with God. And as I walk with him, I 
witness by my life that God is the Lord of all— 
yes, even of those at the ends of the earth. 

AssIGNMENT: Next week we begin a new series 
of lessons on another “Great Idea of the Old 
Testament.” Encourage the students to read the 
biblical references and the lesson material. 


of Religion 


national gatherings.—From “News in the World 
of Religion,” by W. W. Reid. 


Reading God’s Word 


... WHEN thou readest God’s word, it is not the 
obscure passages which impose a duty upon thee, 
but that which thou understandest, and with that 
thou must instantly comply—From For Self- 
Examination and Judge for Yourselves, by Soren 
Kierkegaard; translated by Walter Lowrie; 
Princeton University Press. 


Wirtnovut risk, faith is an impossibility —Soren 
Kierkegaard. 
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This photograph shows fishermen mending their nets on the shore of the Sea of Galilee—the scene of many 
activities and conversations of Jesus and his followers. (Photo from Three Lions.) 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES 
Unit IT: The Discipline of God’s Way 


TEACHING PLANS By Ralph W. Mohney 

The lessons for December 2 and 9 are a con- See page 5 for the supplementary article, 
tinuation of the study of “The Discipline of God’s Jesus Fulfills God’s Promises.” 
Way’’—the second unit in the quarter’s theme of These teaching plans were prepared by thé 
“The Beginnings of the Hebrew Nation.” ister of Washington Pike Methodist Cl 

The pupils’ materials for these lessons are pub- Knoxville, Tennessee. 
lished in the current issues of Adult Student and The Scripture reference for December 
Wesley Quarterly. Numbers 14:1-11. 
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Dec. 2: How Can We Learn from Our Doubts? 


Your class members will come to this lesson 
with their own vivid experiences of doubt; for 
doubt is a very common experience to man. It is 
not confined to the intellectual or the scientific 
mind. Rather it comes to all manner of men in all 
conditions. The small child registers doubt when a 
stranger wishes to play with him. The youth 
knows the anguish doubt can bring when he won- 
ders whether or not his best girl is regarding him 
as her best fellow. Doubts plague the minds of 
adults as daily they try to accommodate them- 
selves to new situations that seem to threaten 
their personal or collective security. And doubt 
often plays the lead in the drama of the discovery 
and experience of religious values. Hence it is 
about us on every hand. 

It may be that by some of your members doubt 
has been identified with all areas of human life 
except the religious. They might have the feeling 
that any portrayal of doubt regarding religious 
faith would brand them as agnostics. Such an 
attitude should be intelligently dealt with as you 
open the class discussion. 

One is naive when he accepts traditions or 
statements of belief without ever raising a ques- 
tion. Such a mind is most comfortable under the 
rule of authoritarianism. But what will happen 
to this person when authorities are found to dis- 
agree or to be in error? Can security rest on a 
falsehood? Can one blindly accept all that tradi- 
tion offers? 

The Scripture affords excellent background 
material for a discussion of our topic. Doubting 
God’s wisdom, power, and leadership was a costly 
experience for the Israelites during their wilder- 
ness experience. Jesus’ words to the centurion 
who sought help for his paralyzed servant, “. . . 
be it done for you as you have believed,” have 
meaning as we study today’s lesson. Those spies 
who returned doubting their ability to possess the 
Promised Land saw the fulfillment of their lack 
of faith in their desert wanderings until all adult 
members of the community had died. The two 
who, despite their doubts, encouraged the people 
to press on and possess the land were at last given 
the privilege of seeing their admonition realized. 

This lesson should help adults understand that 
doubt and lack of faith come to many. True faith, 
however, often comes out of periods of doubt and 
discouragement, and is stronger for having known 
a time of testing. Plans of study are listed sep- 
arately for use with Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly. These may offer suggestions for mak- 
ing your own outline. 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. The Israelites doubt their ability 
A. The report of the spies 
B. Aroused emotions affect their decision 
C. Doubt led to defeat 


II. Faith and doubt exist together when one is 
confronted by 
A. Suffering 
B. Persistent evil in the world 
C. The fact of death 
III. Making doubts serve our faith 
A. Become God-conscious 
B. Recall his past providences 
C. Trust him for the future 
D. Live at your best 


Colliver says of the Israelites, as they spent the 
night in weeping following the hearing of the 
report from the spies, “their reaction was emo- 
tional rather than rational.” This would be an in- 
dictment of many today. When confronted by diffi- 
cult circumstances, many are likely to retreat into 
an emotional response rather than rationally make 
their way forward. Divorce courts are filled 
today with young couples who have met real diffi- 
culties in their marital relations and have been 
capable only of an emotional response. Can one 
make wise decisions and choices when reacting 
under strong emotion? Is this not one of the rea- 
sons why mob action is inevitably devoid of 
rational judgments? Was there a mob spirit 
among the Israelites? 

Doubts may lead to defeat. The Israelites 
doubted and were defeated. The doubters had to 
die before the next generation could move for- 
ward. There are many churches today where 
progress and an enlarged Christian ministry are 
being impeded by the prevalence of doubt among 
some members. The thought that the world has 
yet to see what an individual or a church can do 
when completely yielded to God should cause 
such persons to turn from paralyzing doubts to 
an incentive for progress through faith. Can the 
prayer “thy kingdom come, thy will be done” be 
reconciled with a spirit of doubt and defeatism? 
Are not more defeats suffered in the mind than 
in actual experiences? 

Do suffering, death, and the persistence of evil 
in the world cause you to entertain doubts re- 
garding the goodness or the omnipotence of God? 
Here intellectual battles must be fought and won. 
Theologians throughout the centuries have been 
seeking to interpret the meaning of such experi- 
ences in the light of one’s faith in God. Still, many 
of the laity find that experiences of tragedy either 
bring them unexpected evidences of grace and 
power, or cause them to give up the beliefs and 
postulates of faith which had been theirs. It is 
this latter group that will perhaps need your 
greatest interest in this lesson. 

Help should be given those who are prone to 
believe that doubts can perform very little use- 
ful function. Critical intelligence is the means of 
overcoming “dogmatic slumber,” according to 
Immanuel Kant. Perhaps those who lose faith in 
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up to God, they |the Israelites | 
were afraid to look forward to the future.”—Mohney. 
Above.—Spies with fruit from the land of Canaan,” by 
Gustave Dore. (Photo by A. R. Simons.) 


“Unwilling to look... 


time of doubt need to give up their shallow beliefs 
for deeper truths which God is seeking to reveal. 
Have you known skeptics who, when forced into 
a period of doubt, have found a great religious ex- 
perience? Are you familiar with St. Augustine’s 
journey through skepticism to a faith that made 
him a leader of the early Church? 

Steam in a locomotive can blow the whistle or 
it can be channeled into the engine and made to 
turn the wheels and pull a heavy load. Doubts can 
be used as the means of going deeper in the search 
for truth and the experience of God, or they can 
cause you to raise a cry of despair. 

It is the unusual rather than the usual when 
one recalls past experiences and does not give 
evidence of a sense of gratitude to God for his 
providence. Such recounting of one’s blessings is 
a wonderful tonic for doubtful or distressed minds 
that fear the future. Had the Israelites only taken 
time to have reviewed the way in which God had 
blessed them, perhaps a far different chapter 
would have been added to their history. Unwilling 
to look back to the past and up to God, they were 
afraid to look forward to the future. Does a sense 
of gratitude help in overcoming doubts? Can one 
ever prove that his doubts are right without first 
giving them the test of faith? 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 


I. Belief can be corrupted 
A. Doubts and fear cause unbelief 
B. Guilt feelings can cause doubt 
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C. Rebellion against God brings a se! 
guilt 

II. Kinds of doubt 

A. Doubts that paralyze activity 

B. Doubts that inspire greater activity 
III. Facing our doubts 

A. Ascertain their validity 

B. Change conditions which can be ch: 

C. Engender faith by religious experien 


“Belief corrupted by doubt and fear bex 
unbelief,” Ownbey says. How often we have 
the work of suspicion, doubt, and fear unde 
the foundations of belief, trust, and confid 
The mutual trust and understanding of hu 
and wife presupposes fidelity. Let some 
meaning but misdirected person begin to 1 
terpret casual and insignificant experienc: 
the part of either one or the other, and ii 
diately the security of the marriage is und: 
tack. Should the informed party begin to | 
of their basic trust, then doubts and fears 
cause distrust. Distrust may lead to the di 
tion of the marriage. The same experience 
be noted in business relations, social obliga 
and international agreements. 

Notice how Ownbey cites the experien 
idolatry on the part of the Israelites as caus 
“suilt complex” which in turn caused the 
doubt God’s Providence. This injects the th: 
that many today, perhaps, are living dw 
spiritual lives because they are conscious of 
sins and they can hardly see how God could 
them under such conditions. Is not one o 
cures for disbelief a searching of one’s soul ¢ 
if it is plagued by a sense of guilt? Cannot 
newed faith in God, engendered by confess 
sins and a trustful self-surrender, obliterat: 
belief in God? 

“There is a doubt which darkens into dé 
and a doubt which brightens into faith” 
Chrisman). Doubts that darken into despair 
a paralyzing effect upon life’s activity. h 
mental illness known as psychasthenia the 
lence of doubt overwhelms all rational ac‘ 
No matter how trivial the decision, doubt pre 
it from being made and executed. Many w! 
not have such a psychoneuroses, however, 
already learned that doubts that are not 
come by positive beliefs are to the mind w 
foreign particle is to the eye. Irritation can fi 
lead to an inability to perform the usual fun 
Such was the case in the life of the Israelites 

Most theological students, while fulfillin; 
required academic studies for the ministr 
through periods of doubt and depression. A | 
view of the nature, love, and work of Gx 
revealed in Christ often crowds out some o 
student’s naive religious assumptions. Menta 
spiritual anguish are the temporary result. 
those who let these doubts stir their mental 
esses to greater activity and their spiritua 
to a renewed depth of consecration, find that 
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doubts have brightened into a faith greater than 
they ever before had known. Do you believe that 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing? When one 
is prone to cast his religious doubts about, do you 
consider him a person who has drunk deeply from 
the wells of knowledge and religious experience? 
Should professors sow seeds of doubt without giv- 
ing some positive affirmations to replace them? 
Help the class members face their doubts as you 
close the morning hour. Let each one take his 
most troublesome doubt and seek to analyze it. 
Is it a valid doubt? Has this validity been estab- 
lished by due process of rational investigation and 


Dec. 9: Our Inescapable Choices 


The Scripture references for this lesson are 
Deuteronomy 30:15 through 31:3; 33:27-29a. 


When one looks at a small acorn lying in the 
palm of his hand, it is hard to realize that once 
the mighty oak trees of the forest were only small 
acorns. In just the same fashion, little choices 
made today—so insignificant in themselves—are 
the decisions which produce character, personal- 
ity, and destiny. Too often the humdrum routine 
of daily living robs us of proper appreciation for 
such small choices. If, however, we stop and con- 
sider all the small choices that pyramided into 
the great decisions we have made, then new sig- 
nificance would be given the daily experience of 
choosing. 

This lesson has been designed to help us realize 
the importance of these choices which we make 
each day. Also, it should confront us with those 
decisions which are inescapable and upon which 
rests our destiny. The sense of urgency which is 
rightly attached to these major choices should be 
portrayed in the lesson. Those among the great 
host who say, “Someday, but not now,” should be 
the object of special concern. 

The scriptural setting as given in the Deuter- 
onomic code is dramatic. The great deliverer of 
the Israelites stands before the congregation for 
one of his last appearances. The mantle of leader- 
ship is passing from the Emancipator to the Con- 
queror. Moses, permitted only to see the 
Promised Land from afar, knows that great de- 
cisions must be made by his people if they are to 
fulfill the purpose of God and occupy Canaan. 
Realizing that the success of all his years of labor 
is now in the balance of the choices to be made, 
he cries out to them, “I have set before thee life 
and death, the blessing and the curse: therefore 
choose life, that both thou mayest live, thou and 
thy seed.” His words were heeded; the decision 
was made. Soon the children of Israel, who had 
wandered for thirty-eight years in the wilderness, 
were organized and marching as a great army 
across Jordan to Canaan. 

As we study the choice that the Israelites faced, 


reference to experience? If not, then let the doubt 
be surrendered. Ask God to give positive beliefs 
and trust to replace the discarded doubt. 

If the doubt continues, then ask the question, 
What can I do about it? In prayerful meditation 
you may find God pointing the way for you to 
change those conditions which have produced the 
doubt. If so, dedicate yourself to this task. If the 
conditions cannot be changed, then pray that God 
will grant you the courage and faith to go forward 
amidst the doubts until finally you have emerged 
from this wilderness and have come into the 
promised land of belief, confidence, and trust. 


we may come to a better understanding of some 
of the choices that confront us. Their decision and 
its results may inspire us to reconsider some of 
our decisions that we might choose life and 
blessing. 

Suggested outlines for use with Adult Student 
and Wesley Quarterly are offered for your con- 
sideration. Material for both lessons may be 
profitably read. 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. The Israelites faced a momentous decision 
A. Moses recognized their freedom to choose 
B. He informed them of possible choices 
C. He exhorted them to choose rightly 

II. Free choice is essential to religion 
A. Laws of cause and effect do not negate 

choice 
B. Human drives affect our choices 
C. Habits help determine decisions 
III. Some inescapable choices 

A. Materialism or Christianity 
B. Formal or dynamic Christianity? 
C. Active or inactive participation? 


Despite all contemporary discussions of 
whether man is free to act as an individual 
moral agent, the belief that he had freedom of 
choice was taken for granted as far back as the 
Mosaic period. “One of the unique features of the 
faith of Israel is that it was founded on freedom” 
(Colliver). The God of the covenant relationship 
with Israel did not usurp the freedom of the 
Israelite, even when their choices were contrary 
to his will. 

This introduces the importance of information, 
knowledge, and persuasion in the making of 
choices. Moses informed his people of their possi- 
ble choices and then threw the entire weight of his 
personal appeal behind the choice he felt was 
right. Such a role is played by leaders of the pres- 
ent day who have great convictions and who feel 
that they must help in the making of right de- 
cisions by the people. 

A parent told this minister, “I want my child 
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to make his own decision about religion. I haven’t 
said a word to him about it one way or the other.” 
This represents one of the common fallacies in 
many minds today. For the sake of seeking to be 
objective, we are willing to sacrifice the blessings 
of making right decisions. Suppose the ministers 
of the land never presented an appeal for right 
choices, but contented themselves with a logical 
description of possible choices and their results. 
Do you believe that it is an infringement on free- 
dom to exhort and make as strong an appeal as 
possible? Is not the secular world making the 
most of the opportunities to influence your de- 
cisions? What is the supposition that underlies 
advertising through all the various media? 

The mechanistic interpretation of life would 
reduce all human activity to an interreaction of 
the material objects of the universe. The behavior- 
istic school of psychology believed that conscious- 
ness could not be accurately described, hence 
behavior was a matter of physical response to 
certain stimuli. This would deny the function of 
the mind as revealed in intelligible choice. But 
this interpretation has lost countenance even 
among psychologists. Cause and effect are cer- 
tainly a part of life’s processes, but they do not 
cancel out the exercise of freedom of choice. 
Cause and effect can be understood as the opera- 
tion of God’s laws in an orderly universe. Hence 
the making of our primary decisions, which in 
turn cause certain effects, is invested with even 
more significance. Can man ever escape the re- 
sponsibility of his choices by saying he did not 
know such results would follow? 

Consideration may well be given the effect of 
the basic human drives upon one’s decisions. 
When hungry, the decision to gratify one’s appe- 
tite is almost spontaneous. If such forces are con- 
stantly at work within our bodies, we should 
recognize our predispositions toward certain deci- 
sions. The moral or spiritual value of such 
decisions must still be taken into account. Bodily 
temptations can prove an incentive for evil as 
quickly as for good. Hence the greater responsi- 
bility is ours to hold the bodily drives in check 
until they can be expressed in those patterns of 
conduct which will have the approval of the en- 
tire personality. Can decisions for bodily pleas- 
ures be made with little thought of later 
consequences? Can we excuse our responsibility 
by saying, “I didn’t intend to do it”? What is 
needed to make responsible decisions? 

Cox describes some inescapable decisions which 
we must make today. One is the choice between 
the materialistic philosophy of life and the Chris- 
tian attitude. Notice how the choice of the former 
automatically implies “material values are all im- 
portant. Progress is measured by the increase of 
things. .. . Truth, freedom, religion are the luxu- 
ries to be shunned until all are supplied with the 
material goods.” The choice of the latter also has 
its attendant consequences. “We would make 
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truth, honor, freedom, justice, and love the 
mary facts and forces in life.” Do you believe 
this is an inescapable choice which confroni 
today? Are there other alternatives? If so, 
are they? 

Choices are still to be made after one ch« 
the Christian philosophy of life. We have to de 
whether “we can be content with moral 
intellectual consent to the formal and creeda! 
whether we want our faith to be dynamic, 
ative, and adventurous. Multitudes today | 
made the decision to accept their religious { 
only in a formal way. The life-giving, soul-sati 
ing, and redemptive power of God for them i 
contained in creed, form and ritual. The px 
that transformed men, built civilizations, an: 
sulted in the world-wide proclamation of 
Gospel is only a matter of historic record. ! 
far are you willing to go with God? Are 
willing to make those decisions which will « 
wide the sluice gates of your heart to his 
grace, and power? 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 


I. Requirements for choice 

A. Freedom to choose 
B. Knowledge of possible choices 
C. The will to choose 

II. The inevitable results of choices 
A. Our responsibility for our decisions 
B. The molding of character 
C. The creating of environment 

III. Principles to be remembered 
A. Little decisions determine larger ones 
B. Ideals govern decisions 
C. Christianity is the source of our idea! 


Man early learns that some things are wi 
the realm of his choice and others are for 
beyond it. The process of education is prim: 
the awareness of life’s possible choices and 
gaining of that knowledge which will hel; 
make the right choices. 

We are so easily deceived by the surfac« 
pearances, that often the true value entirely 
capes us. Have you ever heard one say to a c! 
“Which would you rather have—a bright, 1 
shiny dime or an old, dirty, crumpled ten d: 
bill,” and then watched as the child took 
dime? Knowledge of values was compl: 
lacking. 

Moses gave the Israelites an understandin 
what was involved in the choices they wer 
make. Do you think he overstated the case? V 
one makes unwise decisions, can ignorance 
offered as a justifiable excuse? Does knowl: 
of the right or best always insure the right 
cision? What other factors enter the pictur 
decision making? 

“Because human beings have the gift of | 
dom of choice, they must face the responsib 
of making tremendous decisions” (Chrism 
Think for a moment of all the ills and evils 
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plague our civilization. Most of these that have 
to do with man’s conduct or his relationship with 
his fellow man have been brought about by wrong 
choices. If only we could make the right choices, 
we could abolish vice, crime, war, and all their 
attendant evils. How tremendously important it 
is that we who exercise the privilege of choice 
in this period of history, described by some as 
being the decline of the Western civilization, make 
those choices that will sustain the best of our 
culture. Do we ordinarily interpret our decisions 
and choices as having such far-reaching effects? 
How does one acquire a mature sense of respon- 
sibility? 

“What we are within tends to determine what 
we find in the world without” (Chrisman). When 
we find it very easy to criticize and find fault 
with the decisions others make, can we not under- 
stand that we are guilty of making many choices 
which are equally as poor? Think for a moment 
of those ways in which you failed to measure up 
to the highest and best. Can you recall the 
moment when you made that decision? Are not 
many of these failures caused by a general “it- 
doesn’t-really-matter” attitude, or to a _ per- 
verseness within our nature which will not yield 
to what we believe to be the highest and best? If 
our foresight were as good as our hindsight, 
would not our choices be different? 

The chain of events that follow upon one de- 
cision is sometimes alarming. Under normal cir- 


cumstances one does not ordinarily consider mur- 
der or suicide. Yet how frequently the decision 
to take a little drink of liquor results in the per- 
son taking a drink, and then the person taking 
a ride and the ride taking a life or many lives. 
Every day these tragedies break about us and 
force us to remember that small decisions deter- 
mine larger ones. 

Psychologists speak of the censor in the per- 
sonality which seeks to govern thoughts and 
actions according to the ideals which are planted 
in the mind. Here we have the means of de- 
termining decisions by impregnating the mind 
with Christian attitudes and ideals. When one 
readily accepts this faith as the rule of his life, 
then many decisions which others have to struggle 
over will be quickly made for him. If it is in ac- 
cordance with the ideals of his faith, the answer 
inevitably is “Yes,” if not, then the answer is 
“Nig.” 

Whether you will let this faith control and 
dominate your life is one of your inescapable 
decisions. Saying, “Sometime, but not now” is 
equal to saying, “No,” today. Think for a moment 
of all that this decision involves. All future de- 
cisions of great importance depend upon your 
answer to this one. We should hear God say to 
us today, “I have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing: therefore choose life.” 
Have you: made this all-important, basic choice? 


Unit III: God Promises; We Promise 


Dec. 16: What Does God Promise Us? 


The Scripture references for this lesson are 
Joshua 1:1-11; 11:23. 


Promises are part of the basic fabric out of 
which man’s relationships with his fellow man are 
woven. They are only words, true, but behind the 
words lies intent, and behind the intent is the in- 
tegrity of the one who promises. When one’s 
promises cease to be as a solemn pledge, then his 
character and integrity are accounted as 
unreliable. 

Marriage is nothing more than a sacred prom- 
ise made by husband and wife that they shall 
forsake all others and cleave only unto each other 
so long as they both shall live. Contracts are 
written promises which set forth in detail the 
conditions which shall be met by the parties en- 
tering into the agreement. Peace pacts are 
promissory papers executed between nations 
which declare their intent to observe specified 
agreements pertaining to peace. Few realms of 
man’s relationships are without the exercise of 
agreements known as promises. 

Religion is generally understood as being man’s 
devotion and suitable expressions of this devotion 


toward that Power which originates, increases, 
and conserves the supreme values of life. Man in- 
evitably seeks to understand what is necessary for 
him to obtain divine favor and its accompanying 
blessings. The Judeo-Christian religion has set 
forth in its Bible the requirements for righteous 
living. Revelations of the holy will of God are 
accompanied by promises which set forth the re- 
wards of heeding such divine commands. These 
promises have become an intrinsic part of the 
heritage of our Christian faith. 

The purpose of this lesson is to lead men and 
women to think of the promises which are made 
to them and revealed in the word of God. Spiritual 
discernment will be needed to ascertain how one 
can improve the performance of those duties re- 
quired as prerequisites before the blessings of 
these promises can be experienced. It is hoped 
that God’s promises shall not be interpreted as 
coming only from the Bible. Experiences of life 
today hold within them the key to God’s prom- 
ises which are being realized in our time. 

The scriptural background recalls the promise 
made to Joshua as he came to the place of com- 
mand in the life of Israel. It is well to remember 
that heretofore God’s words and promises had 
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“Even as he |God| raised up leaders in that day who 
could be equal to the tremendous demands of that hour, 
so he can today.”’—Mohney. Above.—Elisha and Joash 
(see II Kings 13:14-17). (Photo from Three Lions.) 


been delivered through Moses. Moses was now 
dead. The Israelites were assembled for marching 
and they were leaving that territory in which 
they had beceme acquainted with their God. Ob- 
stacles loomed before them which were as great 
as many that Moses had faced. How needful it 
was that Israel’s new leader should receive the 
same promise of God’s presence and power that 
his predecessor had known. Note the outlines 
offered for use with Adult Student and Wesley 
Quarterly as you formulate your teaching plan. 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. God’s promise to Joshua 

A. His unfailing presence 
B. His power to bring victory 
C. These promises validated 

II. We face our trials today 
A. Opposition can cause the spirit to grow 
B. The good demands we give ourselves to it 
C. Life’s significance increases 

III. Will God give us victory? 
A. Not always in physical or material ways 
B. The dedicated will have spiritual pros- 

perity 

C. God’s promises point that way 


When Elijah challenged the prophets of Baal, 
he proved them false at their most vulnerable 
spot. He proved that their God was not with them 
in their hour of testing. Mockingly, he cried, “Cry 
aloud . . . either he is musing, or he is gone aside, 
or he is on a journey, or peradventure he sleep- 
eth.” Then he satisfied the people that the Lord 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel was still with 
them even as he had been theretofore. 

The cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night 
had been visible manifestations of God’s presence. 
Now the ark of the covenant was to replace this 
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earlier and more primitive concept. Both, | 
ever, lent credence to the words of Yahws 
received by Joshua. Jesus’ promise of the |! 
Spirit and his abiding presence “even unto 
end of the world” offer us the same feelin 
divine companionship which Joshua and 
Israelites knew. Do you think people today 
pend upon this divine presence as much as Jo 
did in his time? What evidence can you give 
this promise has been kept? 

The only way Joshua could lead his ps 
across Jordan and occupy Canaan was by de! 
ing those peoples who sought to resist thei 
vance. He believed that victory over these pe: 
was a part of the promise of God. Unhesitati 
he gave himself to battle. The idea that God 
a war-god was quite prevalent during this pe 
The so-called song of Moses (Exodus 15:3 
typical of this tradition. 


“Jehovah is a man of war: 
. . ” 
Jehovah is his name. 


Joshua declared concerning his triumph of 
day “the sun stood still,” “Jehovah fought 
Israel” (Joshua 10:13-14). Victory was the 
of God’s promise. Though we understand 
belief as a primitive conception of God, cai 
not agree that such a belief was for the Isra¢ 
a validation of their faith and covenant? Doe 
God have to reveal himself unto his peop 
accordance with their capacity to understand 
believe? Note Bullock’s comments on how ( 
promises were validated. 

As we face our battles today it should 
us to know that “one’s spirit may grow prec 
because it faces opposition and meets it 
fully” (Seifert). Trees that know winds 
storm push their roots deeper into the soil. 
versity has caused many a person to matur 
spirit far beyond what they would have been 
their lives been quiet and serene. Conside 
great ones of our Christian heritage: Peter, P 
Augustine, Luther, Wesley. Did not each of t! 
know the growth and development of mind 
spirit as they faced and overcame their op} 
tion? Are Christians today eager to face the 
stacles of an evil world with the knowledge 
will be stronger because they do? What caus¢ 
to seek the shelter of the status quo? W 
Joshua have known the experience of G 
presence and power had he stayed in Midia 

“Tf life is to be good, we must give ours¢ 
to the good” (Seifert). God needs even me. 
good needs my effort and my dedication. Tox 
I give my life to that which is most signific 
then my life assumes new significance. 
today in your class could find their lives tal 
on new meaning—even to the extent of b: 
transformed—if some great task or objective \ 
to catch them up in its endeavor. Does not ( 
promise that we will reap that which we s 
Isn’t doing too little too late a sin? 
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If God’s promises are directly equated with who 
wins the war or who amasses the greatest amount 
of material gains, then we all would have just 
reason to be concerned. But “victory may not 
always come to us in a physical or material way,” 
says Seifert. No intelligent Christian today could 
possibly say that God has promised to be only 
with one army or another. Do you feel that God 
has not kept his promises by giving unqualified 
defeat and surrender of the communist forces in 
Korea and China? Has God promised an Ameri- 
can victory over Russia? What do you believe he 
promises in this struggle? 

We can be “more than conquerors” even in 
defeat. Christ on Calvary found it so. We can 
know that whatever circumstances befall us with- 
out, we can inwardly be renewed day by day and 
grow in grace and knowledge of God. His prom- 
ises point the way. We must journey by faith. 
We may not know the immediate reward because 
God has eternity in which to fulfill that which 
he would give to man. But fulfill it he will. Have 
you had personal victories that can illustrate this 
belief? Do you feel that those things of eternal 
significance are secure in your own life? 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 


I. Some great possibilities of our age 

A. The old order is passing away 
B. Leaders are needed for this hour 
C. All are called upon to go forward 

II. What does God promise us? 
A. In health 
B. In regard to material values 
C. About peace 

III. How can his promises be fulfilled? 
A. We must keep faith with God 
B. Act with the courage he can inspire 
C. We must do all within our power 


President Wilson in an article written a few 
weeks before his death, commented on the change 
that was taking place in the life of the world. “The 
sum of the whole matter is this, that our civiliza- 
tion cannot survive materially unless it is re- 
deemed spiritually. ... Here is the final challenge 
to our churches, to our political organizations, and 
to our capitalists—to everyone who fears God or 
loves his country.” Others speak even more 
strongly of the passing of the old order and the 
coming of a new one. “Our situation, like that of 
Moses’ successor, is full of peril” (Redus). 

Even as God promised to be with the Israelites, 
so he has promised to be with us. Even as he 
raised up leaders in that day who could be equal 
to the tremendous demands of that hour, so he 
can today. Democratic countries do not believe in 
the theory of the divine right of kings. Each new 
generation, each new problem that arises demands 
its own leaders who can qualify as being capable 
of giving the direction needed. The atomic age 
demands leaders who know not only how to sub- 
due an enemy but how to develop common under- 


standing and the spiritual resources for peace. 
Do our leaders today give evidence of believing 
they are called of God to serve in this momentous 
hour? Is our present leadership capable of per- 
forming the task that lies ahead? 

Slutz brings to our attention the consideration 
of several practical aspects of God’s promises for 
our daily living. Have you believed that God was 
concerned about our health, our material pros- 
perity, and the reign of peace upon the earth? 
If so, the advances that modern man has made in 
these spheres should indicate that God has been 
working for their accomplishment. His interest, 
concern, and work should help us regard these 
achievements as fulfillment of his promises. 

Kirby Page had a parable he frequently told 
about a ten, a twelve, and a two o’clock robber. 
The ten and twelve o’clock robbers completely 
covered the neighborhood, so the two o’clock 
robber had ho one to steal from except the early 
robbers. It was intended to show the plight of the 
so-called “have-not” nations of the world. Do you 
believe that God intends for all peoples of the 
earth to have material prosperity? Does he prom- 
ise equal goods to all men? What do you believe 
he does promise through the proper use of the 
world’s resources and man’s creative ingenuity? 

Many individuals quote the passage from Jesus’ 
words regarding wars and rumors of war and 
conclude that war is the promise rather than 
peace. Yet “war is the world’s chief scourge” 
(Slutz). The evils which are prevalent within the 
processes of war and those which follow in its 
wake should convince us that this is not God’s 
will. Rather it is the contradiction of everything 
which Christ taught. Believing then that God is 
on the side of peace, we can know that if we will 
fulfill the requirements which he lays upon us as 
individuals and nations he will lead us in the way 
of peace. Do you believe this can ever be realized? 
Where is our greatest weakness in helping to 
bring it to pass? 

The Israelites could never have known the ful- 
fillment of God’s promise to them had they not 
kept faith, exercised courage, and given them- 
selves strenuously to the task. Our world today 
can never realize the promises of God unless we 
do the same. Breaking faith with God is like 
severing an artery in the body, or like pulling 
the electric lamp plug out of the socket. Yet every 
day many break faith with God because they heed 
not his commands and let sin rob them of his 
presence. 

Do you believe that the Christian forces in the 
world are doing all that they can in order that 
God’s promises may be realized? Do you think 
that communism can continue its march across 
the nations of the world? Have you faith enough 
to believe in the ultimate triumph of righteous- 
ness? Ask God, in a moment of closing prayer, 
to help you to know what you can do to help him 
realize his purposes through you. 
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Dec. 23: What Is Our Promise 
in Jesus Christ? 


The Scripture passage for this lesson is Luke 
1:1 through 2:20. 


“Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight 
is the thought that is filling the minds of all man- 
kind. How wonderful to keep this holy season 
again, to feel the surge of benevolence and good 
will, and to know the joy that comes as we recall 
the birth of Jesus. No other birthday is so uni- 
versally kept, no other advent has so fulfilled the 
longings of a people nor promised so much for 
the future. Of such significance is his coming 
that it has been memorialized in all the great art 
of the ages. 

Christ should forever be at the very center of 
Christmas. All festivities and traditional observ- 
ances should speak of what his coming has meant. 
The commercialization of this sacred season con- 
tinues because we are only too willing to let the 
material replace the spiritual significance of this 
day. Candy, toys, tinsel, and gifts are easier to 
experience than love, truth, and the divine pres- 
ence. So those whose interests are primarily in- 
vested in laying up treasures upon earth are able 
to take the lead as we observe this holy season 
—even while Christ himself waits to help us 
keep his holy day. 

The theme for the unit of lessons now being 
studied is “God Promises; We Promise.” Today’s 
lesson should help us think of Jesus as being 
the fulfillment of God’s promises made in the 
past and the greatest promise which he has ever 
revealed for the future. It will require great effort 
to prepare for this lesson if one endeavors to 
rethink his whole belief in and attitude toward 
Jesus the Christ. But what a rich experience it 
would prove at Christmastime. 

Ask yourself such questions as: How did he 
fulfill the prophecies made in Old Testament 
days? How did he modify or change their hopes? 
How did he fail to measure up to their Messianic 
expectations? Then think through your belief in 
Jesus as the Christ and the Saviour of the world. 
Ask yourself, What are God’s promises as re- 
vealed in him? What have his life and teachings 
meant to me? If the major thoughts that arise 
from these considerations can be gathered to- 
gether and presented to your class, the members 
will certainly have a splendid mental picture to 
use as a background for their Christmas activities. 

Lesson outlines are suggested for use with 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly. 


1? 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. Jesus’ birth: a fulfillment 

A. Highest Hebrew dreams 

B. Prophecies of a Messiah 

C. Israel’s great prophetic movement 
II. Jesus’ birth: a new beginning 
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A. The watershed of history 
B. The turning point of men’s lives 
C. God’s message to us 
III. Stars over the mud 
A. Evils of today seen clearly 
B. Christmas: a star of hope 


The Messianic hope of Israel has been vario 
understood and interpreted by Old Testa 
scholars. It is sufficient to say, however, that 
highest dreams of the Israelites included the « 
ing of a great leader who would usher in an 
of unrivaled peace, prosperity, and righteous! 
Following the birth of Jesus, some of these pro} 
cies were associated with him. Scripture sh 
be studied in its context to determine what 
writer had in mind. Some of the passages w! 
reflect the Messianic hope and which trad 
later associated with Jesus are quoted. 

“And there shall come forth a shoot out of 
stock of Jesse, and a branch out of his roots : 
bear fruit. . . . righteousness shall be the gi 
of his waist” (Isaiah 11:1, 5). “Behold, a vi 
shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall cal! 
name Immanuel” (Isaiah 7:14). “But thou, B: 
lehem Ephrathah, . . . out of thee shall one c 
forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel” (M 
5:2). “For unto us a child is born, unto us a 
is given; and the government shall be upon 
shoulder: and his name shall be called Wonde: 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Fat! 
Prince of Peace” (Isaiah 9:6). “He was wour 
for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was u 
him; and with his stripes we are healed”’ (Is: 
53:5). 

These and many other passages reveal th« 
tense longing of the Israelites for the coming « 
Messiah. From our vantage point in history 
can look back upon the life of Christ and unx 
stand that he more than fulfilled the highest : 
best dreams of his people. Earlier anticipati 
could never begin to conceive of the fyllnes: 
God’s revelation in his Son. As a prophet in 
prophetic tradition, Jesus stands without p: 
His words were the words of God; his life, 
life of God incarnate in human flesh. The lo 
unfolding revelation of God had reached 
climax in his only begotten Son. Do you 
meaning in the belief that Christ more than 
filled the prophecies of old? Can we believe 1 
these earlier prophets had gone before him—e 
like John the Baptist—to prepare the way for 
coming? In what way did the Christ not fulfill 
Messianic expectations? 

“The fact that Jesus was so profoundly b 
fulfillment and the beginning causes him to st: 
at the watershed of history” (Seifert). Recall h 
history early appraised the life of Christ 
made his birth the focal point for the determin 
of year and century. Just as time is now recor: 
as “Before Christ” and “Anno Domini,” so 
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dividuals find that his coming to them personally 
is the turning point of all their experiences. The 
song of “Glory to God in the highest” has been 
sung by many, other than angels, since first it was 
sung. The one gift of God was for all time. 

What is God’s message to man as we keep this 
Christmas season? Can those who walk in dark- 
ness see the great light of salvation? Can the 
brokenhearted, the captive, the imprisoned know 
the power of his gospel in their lives? 

“The first consequence of the brilliance of the 
star of Bethlehem is to make the evils of our 
common life stand out more boldly” (Seifert). 
Greed, hatred, suspicions, trust in material de- 
fenses, unwillingness to launch out boldly in a 
program of peace as we believe God would direct, 
are all sins of the several nations which boldly 
confront us. Vice, greed, political corruption, gam- 
bling, pressure groups at work for evil ends are 
national afflictions. Self-interest, indifference, lack 
of consecration are individual evils which are 
to be seen in the light of the Bethlehem star. 

Is the Christmas star really a star of hope? As 
we see all the evils which continue to plague man- 
kind, do we feel that hope is only a vain sentiment 
without realistic foundations? Recall how in the 
story of Creation the words occur “the earth was 
waste and void; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep.” Yet everywhere today one can wit- 
ness the testimonies of the creative power of God 
which has been at work through these long cen- 
turies. So, consider the paganisms that covered 
most of the world at the time of Jesus’ birth. See 
how great was the spiritual darkness that en- 
gulfed the world when “the light of the world” 
came down at Christmastime. Consider how the 
torches of Christian teachings and ministry en- 
compass the world. As this light has spread, 
the darkness of superstition and fear has been 
driven out. Yes, the star of hope still shines and 
at Christmastime its brilliance seems great 
enough to eradicate completely the darkness of 
ignorance, doubt, and sin that covers the world. 

What evidences of hope do you see portrayed 
at this season which bespeak man’s greater ca- 
pacity to love and serve? Is your church’s cele- 
bration of Christmas a challenge to your faith and 
hope in the Son of Man? 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 


I. Jesus fulfills but modifies Jewish hopes 
A. The prophecies of the Messiah 
B. Jesus and these prophecies 
C. Jesus and the hopes of the world 

II. What is our promise in Christ? 
A. We may be more like God 
B. We may live abundantly 
C. We may live eternally 

III. Realizing God’s promises at Christmastime 

A. Worship the new-born King 
B. Present yourselves as gifts to him 
C. Make known your experiences abroad 


The Messianic hopes of Israel developed with 
the character and the understanding of the peo- 
ple. In its earliest form, as seen in the teachings 
of the prophets Elijah and Elisha, it was no more 
than an expectation of triumph over enemies. By 
the time of the great prophets, there was the be- 
lief that a descendant of David should deliver 
Israel and reign with Jehovah’s assistance forever 
triumphantly. In this day righteousness and uni- 
versal peace were to be wrought by Jehovah. 
During the Exile the vicarious-suffering thought 
was introduced into the Messianic expectation. 
Texts which portray some of these thoughts have 
already been quoted. Certainly each one must be 
understood in the light of its context. 

Jesus certainly conceived of himself as Mes- 
siah, or the Christ. Yet, he was not generally re- 
garded as the Christ; he would not commit him- 
self to the Messianic program of the Zealots, and 
he refused to be made a king or use physical 
force in bringing in his Kingdom. His greatest 
modification of the Messianic hope was his in- ° 
sistence on the universal fatherliness of God 
which transformed salvation from a national de- 
liverance to a forgiveness of sin and deliverance 
from death. Does not this fulfill the needs of the 
peoples of the world more than any national or 
ethnic salvation? Does not the messiahship of 
Jesus transcend all previous conceptions which 
had been expressed in the life of his people? 

“God has ‘promised through Jesus that each of 
us may be more and more like God” (Slutz). 
God in Christ, who was born of woman, lived a 
physical life, was tempted in all ways as we are 
tempted, helps us greatly to understand how we 
can be like him. 

Living abundantly is another promise men- 
tioned by Slutz. Christmas portrays the great 
love of God, presenting his only begotten son to 
a world of sin that through him evil might be 
overcome and man might live abundantly. How 
rich we are at Christmastime! Now we must know 
that our spiritual treasure—the gift of God’s love 
in Christ—is of more value than any other 
treasure man might devise. We must guard it 
with the vigilance that comes of a consecrated 
heart, mind, and hand. 

Another promise is that we shall live eternally. 
Can we not understand why angels should sing, 
shepherds and wise men should bow beside the 
crude manger wherein the Christ child lay? Im- 
mortality was brought to life as God’s promise 
was revealed in his son. What other promises do 
you believe God offers us through Christ? How 
can we best make this season a time when more 
of the meaning of Christmas can be experienced 
in our lives? Are any of these promises now being 
fulfilled within us this Christmas? 

All of the joy, the meaning, the sacredness of 
this season is meant to be ours as we celebrate 
this day again. Only as we, and others throughout 
the world, experience such can Christmas ever 
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have its true significance realized. Earnest teach- 
ers will be in a strategic position te offer sugges- 
tions which may make this day a memorable one 
for their members. 

The King of kings and Lord of lords whose 
birth we celebrate is worthy of worship. Include 
in your plans church worship services for the 
entire family, and a family experience of worship 
in the home on Cnristmas day. 

Let Christ be remembered as gifts are being 





purchased and wrapped for the loved one: 
friends. Your Christmas offering may b: 
means of making Christ known and Chri 
observed in the life of some unknown px: 
This is a Christmas tradition Christ would 
in the home on Christmas. 

Are you willing to so keep this holy day 
God can bring to you the promises he has 
known to the world through Jesus the Chr 


Dec. 30: What Shall We Promise God? 


The Scripture references for this study are 
Joshua 24:1-8, 14-18. 


Socrates drinking hemlock, Jesus on the Cross, 
Stephen being stoned, Huss dying in flames, Liv- 
ingstone in Africa, Kagawa in Tokyo’s slums. 
Why? Each could have turned the tide of their 
fate and gone another way. Why did they choose 
to do as they did? 

Could it be that behind each of these lives, and 
countless others, too, there were beliefs and con- 
victions which had ripened into faith and then 
that faith caused them to make decisions which 
were as promises to God? If so, these are the 
things men live by, and these are the things worth 
dying for. 

Some promises to God are quickly made but 
soon forgotten. During World War II it was said 
there were no atheists in the foxholes of Europe 
or on the battle-scarred islands of the Pacific. For 
that was no time to doubt or disregard the voice 
of God as it spoke to men going out to battle and 
to die. The fighting ceased and the men came 
home. Now, when the question is asked, “Have 
you kept the promises you made to God out there 
when you needed him most?” the answer is too 
often a slow shaking of the head. 

What makes such a difference in the way we 
keep our promises? Is the difference to be found 
in the promises we make, the person who makes 
them, or the conditions under which they are 


made? As we close an old year and begin a new 
one, it is well indeed for us to consider just what 
promises we should make to God. If resolutions 


are considered as promises made to him, this 
practice should have a far more meaningful ex- 
perience in our lives and should be surrounded 
with an atmosphere of dedication rather than 
celebration. 

The Israelites under Joshua’s command had 
entered and settled in Canaan. They had partly 
conquered and partly united with the Canaanites. 
Hostile neighbors caused them to maintain 
military qualities. Other elements which made 
for strength as they adapted their life to a new 
land was their common ancestry and blood, the 
worship of a common God in place of the many 
Baals worshiped by the Canaanites, and their 
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tribal organization. They received much 
their predecessors, including lore of cosmolc 
legal code, and methods of agriculture. 
temptation was always strongly present t 
corporate some of the practices used in Baal 
ship into their worship experiences. The 
shows the great commander of the Israelites 
ing his last appeal for faithfulness on the pa 
his people to Yahweh. He sums up the evid: 
of God’s unfailing providence and _ place: 
charge directly before them, “Choose you v 
ye will serve.” 

Perhaps your purpose in this lesson will |! 
so present the fact that God has so wondr 
fulfilled his promises to us that we are u 
divine obligation to keep all of our promises | 
to him. We must then consider carefully just 
promises God expects us to make as we | 
into a new year. 


Plan for Adult Student 


I. Joshua challenges his people 

A. Cites their spiritual heritage 
B. Condemns Baal worship 
C. Demands that his people choose 

II. The promises that we make should be 
A. Written in life rather than on paper 
B. Evidenced in daily activities 
C. True to our highest ideals 

III. What shall we promise God? 
A. Whom shall we serve? 
B. Exit the fainthearted 
C. A stalwart stand for righteousness 


Translating words into deeds is the most 
cult task which confronts the Christians + 
There are enough good intentions and good v 
present at any given moment to radically ch 
the whole complexion of our personalitie: 
civilization if only they could find an out! 
deeds and activities. We are much too pro! 
put those words upon paper and then trust 
some mystical power will make them to be: 
alive on the paper instead of in our hearts. P 
pacts are only scraps of paper, worth not 
more than a collector’s item, if the promises 
tained therein are not a part of the fabric o 
nation’s life. 


International Lesson S¢« 
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Do you think writing your New Year’s resolu- 
tions is more of a hazard than a help? What pro- 
cedures are necessary to take a promise off of a 
paper and put it into a life? What ought we do 
to insure the practice of our promises? 

Jesus faced the problem of getting Peter, James, 
and John down from the mountain where he was 
transfigured before them. They experienced such 
rapture that they wanted to build three taber- 
nacles and remain there. Christmas is sometimes 
just such an experience for us. A New Year’s Eve 
worship service may be another such high hour. 
Now we must help our people understand how 
important it is to take the inspiration and the 
dedication of these moments down into the some- 
times monotonous routine of daily activities. Yet 
this is the very means of transforming our daily 
routine into a labor of eternal significance. 

We must continuously make choices between 
high and low ideals. Ideals are concepts of a type 
of experience which we value. All men do not 
place the same value upon the same experience. 
Hence we have high ideals and low ideals. Our 
promises to God should forever keep us true to 
our highest ideals. As we think back over past 
promises made to God, can we truthfully say 
that we have lived up to them daily? Have our 
promises been the choice of the best rather than 
the second best? As we are now confronted with 
new decisions, are we willing to promise him our 
best for the future? 

“Choose you this day whom ye will serve” was 
Joshua’s command. Perhaps it is the command of 
God to us as we face a New Year. God knows of 
our sins of the past year. He knows every weak- 
ness and the power of every temptation. His 
patience has been long-suffering; his love has 
been great enough to come and succor us in times 
of our greatest defeat by evil. But he alone knows 
the future. He alone knows whether the evil of 
our ways may immediately destroy us if we turn 
not nor give ourselves to the best. We can be 
assured that when God confronts us with a choice 
he offers us the possibility of a richer, fuller life. 
If we delay this choice for a year will we regret 
it? Can one compromise in such promises and not 
be guilty of default? How important is it that we 
decide now? 

“Exit the Fainthearted” is the topic Seifert 
uses. It gives real food for thought as we consider 
our decisions and their effects upon us. Is it 
harder to preach the full gospel of Christian love 
today than it was before we were at war? Is it 
harder to stress the meeting of the needs of all 
peoples of the world by a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the world’s goods and resources since we 
have become so involved with communism? Do 
we want to soften the theme of brotherhood when 
racial tensions and animosities rise? The faint- 
hearted Christian seeks to soothe his conscience 
by saying that there is a proper time for all things. 
True, but the stronghearted Christian will so 


labor now that he can help determine that time 
and be fully prepared to make the most of it. 
“When defenders of righteousness fall into 
inactivity, their opponents win by default” 
(Seifert). Have we defaulted on some of our 
promises to God that needed courage to be kept 
true? 

When the world is caught up in such a vast 
world-shaking and cataclysmic change as we are 
now undergoing, there is greater need than ever 
for those who will take a stalwart stand for right- 
eousness. Such crises as these tend to produce 
either sinners or saints. Those who will rise to 
meet the challenge of the hour and stand as sons 
of God, true to their promises, are the saints. 
Those who heed not the call, arise not for battle 
against the evil forces, and are not true to that 
which they know to be highest and best—regard- 
less of the reasons they may offer as excuses— 
are the sinners of our day. How have you cast 
your lot? In which category will your life fall? 


Plan for Wesley Quarterly 
I. Man will worship God or gods 

A. The Israelites were asked to choose 
B. Temptations are subtle and disguised 
C. Joshua made his own covenant 

II. God’s promises and ours 
A. Past, present, future: the same with God 
B. Our promises bring God’s power 

III. Promises for a New Year 
A. To seek first the Kingdom 
B. To serve the needs of man 
C. To find fulfillment of God’s promises 


Perhaps one of the best evidences of man’s 
creaturehood is his innate disposition to worship. 
Primitive man found many gods he believed to be 
worthy of his devotion. The history of civilization 
shows the rise from polytheism to monotheism. 
Joshua understood the temptations of his people 
to turn from the worship of the One God and 
revert back to the worship of many gods. The 
temptation today is still strongly present within 
the life of man to turn from the worship of the 
One God. We do not make graven images or 
revert to superstitious practices as primitive men 
were wont to do. We lavish our devotion, atten- 
tion, and time upon those things of the secular 
world which forever should be of secondary im- 
portance. They, in turn, crowd out the weightier 
matters of true worship. 

Do you believe that a golf links, a fishing 
stream, or an almost almighty dollar can crowd 
out the practice of true worship? Are not the. 
temptations to let the secondary activities crowd 
out the more eternally significant experiences 
most subtly devised? What is our strongest means 
for remaining true to Jehovah? 

As we close this unit on promises, Slutz reminds 
us that “God has kept, is keeping, and will keep 
his promises.” Our faith causes us to affirm the 
words of the Psalmist, “from everlasting to ever- 
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lasting, thou art God.” Each age unfolds new evi- 
dences of how his promises have been kept. Each 
life can have the joy of this discovery within its 
own spiritual experiences. God never fails! 

Paul affirms “we are fellow workmen for God.” 
This relationship comes only as we give ourselves 
through decisions, promises, and service to those 
ideals to which God has given himself. When we 
will to do his will, we become one with him. 

Power is one of the products of this relationship. 
God’s power for the accomplishing of his tasks 
comes down to the earth through men. In such a 
power age as we live in, we can easily see the 
need of that spiritual power which alone, the 
atomic scientists tell us, can control and render 
harmless the atomic bombs now created. The 
power which comes from within the hearts of 
dedicated men is the greatest power the world 
has ever known. It has transformed continents, 
crushed civilization, and caused others to rise. 
It has spanned the world to carry its message to 
mankind. Even now it is able to do abundantly 
more than we are able to think of or ask for. 
Should not such power have strong safeguards 
lest it be used unworthily? What are some of 
these safeguards? Are our promises to God more 
than words or sentiment? How does God regard 
them? 

What we shall promise God for 1952 is our 
greatest question as we watch the old year out and 
the new one in. We could look back and recall 
other promises made at other times—now for- 
gotten and unkept—and brush them off and use 
them again. We could let the year go out and the 


new one begin without making any new pr« 
by saying, “I’d rather not make them than | 
them.” Or we could search for those h 
springs from which flow the waters of al 
life’s activities and promise that these sh: 
forever clean and purified by the touch of 

holy presence. Let each one consider seri 
what he believes God would have hin 
Does he want me to make any new decision: 
new promises as I begin a new year? 

“Seek first the kingdom,” he is saying e\ 
we ask what he wants us to do. Put God : 
center. Let the self be a devoted servant 
who loses his life that he may find it ete: 
Own his call, accept his sovereignty, promi 
be the one whose life is so dedicated that 
worthy to be an heir of God, a joint heir 
Jesus Christ. 

“Tove your neighbor,” he is saying even 
helps us to know that all his people everyv 
who are in distress are our neighbors. Use 
skills of mind and hand to bind up the wou 
brokenhearted, fainthearted people of a wai 
and fear-ridden world. Be among them a 
possessed with the power of God for the am¢ 
tion of the ills of man. It will cost much to 
this promise—but will you make it? 

“Prove me now herewith,” says God 
points to all the promises he has made to 
Promise him that you will seek to fulfill a 
conditions necessary so that he can fulfill : 
promises to you. Will you promise this? 
promises—now let us promise. 
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December. This month the Learning for Life 
unit is “Are You Prepared to Grow Older?” Do 
not be mis!ed by the title. This is a course for 
young and middle-aged adults. It is designed to 
help them see the importance of building habits 
and a life philosophy that will enable them to 
continue to grow into new and ever richer experi- 
ences at any age. 

The five sessions are titled: (1) “Old Age Re- 
discovered,” (2) “Learning Over a Lifetime,” 
(3) “Building Good Mental Habits,” (4) “In t’am- 
ily, Community, and Church,” and (5) “Economic 
Foundations.” 

Edwin A. Leland, the writer of the students’ 
material says, “Old age is not a separate compart- 
ment—to be dealt with when it comes. It is the 
harvesting of an entire lifetime. A rich and fruit- 
ful old age results from deliberate planning begun 
at an early period. ... A long life can be trans- 
lated into a benediction when constant effort is 
bent toward the understanding of God. An ap- 
preciation of the part God plays in our personal 
lives is generally only grasped with the passing 
of time.” 

Since Learning for Life was printed, we have 
received information about another sound motion 
picture that may be used as a supplementary aid 
to these discussions. 

Steps of Age tells the story of an able-bodied 
man who is retired at sixty-five. Unable to adjust 
to a different life, he loses all interest and dies. 
His wife, too, finds difficulty in adjusting to re- 
tirement and to living in the home of her 
daughter. 

The picture is quite symbolic, and its message 
is not always too clear. The general message is 
that growing old takes preparation and that older 
persons need love and responsibility. 

This picture should have a careful introduction 
by a qualified leader who has made some prepara- 
tion. It should not be shown “cold” to a group. 
If the group understands that it presents a prob- 
lem and not the whole solution and if the leader 
is prepared to lead a discussion, this film can be 
recommended for use with young and middle- 
aged adults. It is not recommended for use with 
older adults. There is a minor reference to 
drinking. 

If your local sources cannot supply you with 
this film, write to International Film Bureau, Inc., 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois, for 
information. 

January, 


February, March. Next quarter 
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Learning for Life will carry a thirteen-s: 
unit on “American Denominations.” Thos¢ 
have wondered why we have so many bra 
of Protestantism and what the differences a 
tween them will find many of their qu: 
answered in this material. There are two s« 
on interdenominational co-operation and 
ments toward unification. 

The sessions are titled as follows: (1) 
Fruit of the New England Theocracy,” (2) 
Anglican and Orthodox Groups,” (3) “Sons 
Evangelical Revivai,” (4) “The Presbyteri: 
formed Bodies,” (5) “The Baptists,” (6) 
Followers of Alexander Campbell,” (7) 
Lutheran Bodies,” (8) “The Adventists,” 
“Pentecostal and New Thought Groups,” 
“The Historic Peace Churches,” (11) “Th. 
mons,” (12) “Protestant Co-operation,” and 
“Toward Denominational Consolidation.” 

Learning for life units, both material fo: 
dents and helps for leaders, are found i: 
quarterly, Learning for Life. 


—Forum Resourees- 


For groups of adults who wish to enga 
some informal discussions, there are a num} 
possibilities this month in addition to the u1 
Learning for Life. Adult Student has severa 
sibilities, and there are some materials in 
TEACHER that may be used in these groups. 

“To Make Ends Meet” and “Three Gener: 
Under One Roof” are the titles of two 
stories in the “What Would You Do?” 
(See the inside back cover of Adult Stud 
The first deals with the problem of an und 
country schooiteacher; the second, with the } 
lem of young parents of two young chil 
when the mother and father of the husband 
in the same house. Guidance material for le: 
of these discussions is to be found on the 
cover page of ADULT TEACHER. 

“A Book to Discuss” in Adult Student fo: 
cember is Let’s Join the Human Race, by St 
fellow Barr (University of Chicago Press, 
twenty-five cents). J. Josephine Leamer ha 
viewed this book in such a way as to su; 
informal discussion in an adult group. 

Magazine features in Adult Student that 
be discussed are “Christmas Is but a Begin: 
by Mary E. Moxcey, and “Growing a Group 
Robert S. Clemmons. This latter article 
how a class can develop group consciousnes: 
engage in fruitful group activity. 

There are two articles in ADULT TEACHER 
will lend themselves to discussions. “How J 
Fulfills God’s Promises” by Donald T. Row 
son may be used as the basis for a discussio 
the true significance of Christmas. “Adult Cl. 
Celebrate” by Edward D. Staples suggests | 
ways the adult group may sponsor more C 
tian observances of Christmas in the fai 
church, and community. 





What would 
You da? 


Guidance for Leaders 


Part of the skill of leading a group discussion 
consists in having a plan or pattern in mind. This 
pattern need not be brought directly to the at- 
tention of the group, and those who take part 
should not be interrupted merely for the sake of 
the pattern in the leader’s mind or in his notes. 
Just the same, a systematic plan ought to be kept 
in mind. A good plan for discussion will, as a 
rule, have five steps: 

1. Clear statement and understanding of the 
problem to be discussed. 

2. Definition and clarification of terms that 
might be differently interpreted. 

3. Analysis of the problem—breakdown into 
component parts. 

4. Consideration of possible solutions. 

5. Choice of the best solution. 

In the case of the two short stories published 
this month in Adult Student (third cover page) it 
is important to precede the discussion plan with 
an unhurried reading of each story. 


1. To Make Ends Meet 


Call for a statement of the problem involved. 
(Allow time for members of the group to think.) 
Several problem statements may be volunteered. 
Let the group adopt the one that seems most 
clearly indicated by the story. Here is a 
possibility: 

What would be the best way for this rural 
schoolteacher to deal with her problem? 

If there is any question about terms in this 
statement or in the situation involved, allow time 
for members of the group to clear them up. 

Help the group analyze the schoolteacher’s 
problem. Were snow-blocked roads at the base 
of the difficulty, or was there something even 
more basic than these? Was community indiffer- 
ence involved? Politics? What about the fairness 
of a pay rate based on average attendance? 
Could the community or the county rightly ex- 
pect a teacher to assume this risk? 

Now, what alternatives faced this _ school- 
teacher? She probably could get away with 
padding the attendance records. There was no 
way, really, for the county superintendent to go 
back of them—at least not without a great deal of 


trouble. But padding the records would obviously 
be dishonest. What else might Lora Highstone 
do? Could she point out to the county superin- 
tendent and the leading citizens of the school dis- 
trict how unfair the present arrangement was? 
But suppose they would just shrug their shoulders 
—and let her keep on wearing her shiny suit and 
worrying about making ends meet? 

In the light of all factors involved, including 
Christian principles, what would be the best way 
out of Miss Highstone’s predicament? 

Let the group decide. 


2. Three Generations Under One Roof 


After having the story read from Adult Stu- 
dent follow the same general plan of stating and 
analyzing the problem involved. This is a possible 
putting of the problem: 

What can young parents do to maintain their 
primary responsibility of rearing their own chil- 
dren when there are three generations living in 
their home? 

Let the group modify this statement or suggest 
a different one. 

A term like “generations” may need clarifica- 
tion. In the case of the Northes the three genera- 
tions were two young children, two young par- 
ents, and two grandparents. 

What factors are involved in the problem of 
three generations living together? Apparently 
the grandmother has a better understanding of 
children and of the importance of keeping hands 
off of the child-raising business than the grand- 
father does. Yet even she yielded to the tempta- 
tion to lecture little Helen and caused her to go 
into a tantrum. As to the grandfather, perhaps he 
could be shown the causal relationship of hard 
candy and cavities in children’s teeth. He might 
even be asked to accompany one of the children 
to the dentist’s and hear at firsthand from the 
practitioner about this menace to growing teeth. 

Someone might bring up the possibility of find- 
ing a small house or apartment for the old folks 
so that they would not have to live with their 
children. But perhaps this is financially and 
practically impossible. What then? 

Can three generations live under one roof and 
still preserve the prerogatives of parents in the 
guidance of their own children? Does this mean 
that ideally Grandfather and Grandmother must 
never take a hand in correcting or advising their 
grandchildren? Can their guidance be made to 
supplement, rather than contradict, the young 
parents’ efforts to bring up their children prop- 
erly? If so, suggest how. Would a family council 
help? 

Perhaps this is a problem that cannot be fully 
solved by outsiders. Perhaps it boils down to 
making the best of an unideal living-together 


situation. What does the group think? 
—tLyndon B. Phifer 








CHRISTMAS CARD ASSORTMEN 
ewith or without Scripture Texts 


Wish your friends a Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year with these bright, beautiful cards. There are designs 
and messages to suit the personality of every person on 

your Christmas card list. Order yours today! 






This deluxe Christmas card assortment comes with 


or without Scripture Texts. Twenty-one artistic ae 
folders to express your Christmas greetings are in- ® 
cluded in this unique assortment. Original design 
and beautifully worded messages combine to make ¢ 


these cards outstanding among your holiday re- 
membrances. Each French-fold has colorful litho- 
graphed pictures on outside, and a message of 
Christmas cheer on the inside fold. Many expensive 
features such as metallic seals and backgrounds, 
crinkled acetate and printed plastic inserts, novel 
; hand folds, gold printing embossing, and die cutting 
jit add to the appeal of this assortment. All folders are 
large size, 414x6 inches, with matching envelopes. 
With or without Scripture Texts. Please order by 
numbers below. 


G8551. With Scripture Texts on each 


folder. Also greeting. Box of 21 folders. ifm 
$1.00 cmt? 
% G8651. Without Scripture Texts. Same : 
yr. 6° design and greeting as the cards above. Box ¥ 
© ee _. $1.00 


Add state sales tax if necessary—none on interstate orders 
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